OS 


All the Facts—- 
No Opinion 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
IN, BEING 
‘PUBLISHED WiuitTHOUT COMMENT 
BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


ARE PRESENTED H 
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Plane Delivery 


To Be Growing 


Army Air Corps Asserts 
‘Flown Away” Designation 
Becomes Symbol of Eco- 
nomical Practice 


Cross-country Flying 


Also Improves Pilots 


Aircraft Are Now Ferried From 
Several Points 
times to as Distayt Places 
As Panama 


Development of the aeronautics | 


industry has led to the employment | 
of new. terms in the designation of | 


prices of products, the Army Air 


Corps announcéd orally Sept. 15, and | 


rices quoted now. are followed’ by 
the designation “F. A.” 


This symbol is related to “F. O. 
B.” and means “flown away,” cover- 
ing an operation that corresponds to 
the “drive-away” of the automobile 
industry. “Flying away,” or ferry- 
ing of planes by air from point of 
manufacture, which has been en- 
gaged in recently by both the Army 
and the Navy, is the principal rea- 
son for the new trade symbol, it was 
explained for the Air Corps. 

A ferrying of planes from points of 
manufacture to air stations is being done 
regularly by the Army Air Corps on 
practically all deliveries of new aircraft 
in,an effort to save transportation ex- 


penses as well as to provide useful cross | 


country training to personnel, it was 
stated. ; 

Current deliveries, it was said, are be- 
ing made principally from Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Seattle, Wash., and. Buffalo, N. Y., 
and planes i. these deliveries are being 
flown to their stations by regular Air 
Corps pilots. A few planes have been 
ferried to Panama, the. Air Corps de- 
clared, and future deliveries by air prob- 
ably will increase since better flying 
facilities are becoming available. 

The cost of dismantling, crating, and 
shipping new planes led to the adoption 
of the air ferry system, the Air Corps 
said, and under this method of delivering 
new craft the only cost is transportation 
of the pilots to factories and fuel for the 
trip. 

The following information was made 
public at the Air Corps: 

Cross-country flying is a necessary 
part of training routine, and by ferrying 
planes pilots have a chance to get ex- 
perience in this phase of aviation and at 
the same time perform. a second useful 
service. Pilots engaged in this activity 
are given an opportunity to become fa- 
miliar, with various sections of the coun- 
try, the weather and terrain and princi- 
pal routes between points. 

Knowledge and experience gained in 
this activity would be of considerable im- 
portance in emergencies when cross- 
country flights of squadrons or hurried 
shipments of new. planes might be re- 
quiged. 

The saving in expense is considerable. 
Planes cannot be shipped on flat cars, 
because of the danger of vandalism, and 
transportation in box cars is costly and 


also requires removal of the wings, an | of concerns in the personal finance. busi-|last member will no 


expensive and time-consuming operation, 
and crating. 

Construction of adequate fields in Cen- 
tral American countries will allow more 
deliveries to Panama by air, but ship- 
ments to other overseas air stations prob- 


ably will continue as at present with | tionof merchandise, it is likely that these | Wi 


the planes being crated and disassembled. 


New Jersey Forbids 
Planes to Use Lakes 


Danger to Water Craft Given as 
Reason for New Ruling 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 16. 


Airplanes are prohibited from land- 
ing on inland lakes in New Jersey under 
a policy adopted Sept. 16 by the State 
Board of Commerce and Navigation. It 
was voted that all applications seeking 
such permission be denied. ay 

It was explained orally by the Board’s 
president, J. Spencer Smith, that the 
practice of planes landing without per- 
mission on Lake Hopatcong, a vacation 
resort, has created a situation in which 
small pleasure craft Are being endan- 


and Some-} 
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| Right of State Board to Order ' 
By Airls Found  3ible Taught in School Doubted 


ie 


| Washington Board of Educa 
“ 


State of Washington: 
ALTHOUGH the State Board of Ed- | 
| ucation will hold a hearing on | 
Sept. 26 of a petition filed by a Seattle 
family asking that the reading and 
teaching of the Bible be made compul- 
sory in the public schools of the State, 
the president of the Board, Dr. N. D, 
Showalter, stated orally' on Sept. 16 
that he does not believe the Board has 
any jurisdiction in the matter. 

| “In my judgment the petition means 

| nothing because it is inapplicable,” 
sdid Dr. Showalter. “The Attorney 
General has held several times that 
| the use of the Bible in any way in our 

| public schools is contrary to the State 

| Constitution. In view of that ruling 
the State Board of.Education has no 
jurisdiction in the matter.”’ 

Dr. Showalter believes, however, 
that the use of the Bible as a refer- 
ence book in the schools should be per- 
mitted although the Attorney General’ 
office has recently given an opinion in 
response to an inquiry by Dr. Showal-- | 
ter to the effect that this would be 
contrary to the State Constitution. 

In a written statement issued after | 
he had received the opinion of the At- 


Four-fifths of People 
Have Occasion to Use | 


Small Loan Credit 


{ 


Dr. Klein Asserts Studies on| 
Personal Finance Bear Di-' 
rectly on Question of 
National Economy 


| 

| ‘More than four-fifths of the people at! 
\the United Sfates have occasion regu- 
jlarly to use some form of small loan 
credit, according to an oral statement; 
on Sept. 16 by the Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, in com- 
pion on discussions of . consumer fi- 
nance scheduled at the 16th. annual. con- | 
| véfition of the “American Association of 
| Personal Finance Companies, to be held 
Sept. 23 to 26 in the United States Cham- 
a Commerce building, Washjngton, 
D. ¢. 


Dr. Klein stated that studies of per- 
sonal finance were desirable to ascertain 
the’ facts surrounding consumer credit 
from the standpoint of the individual. 

“The field of consumer credit is as lit- 
tle explored from the standpoint of the 
intividual consumer as was the general | 
situation surrounding installment finance | 
only a few years ago,” said Dr. Klein. 
“It is an important and sizeable ‘factor | 
in our national economy. The stabiliza- | 
tion of consumer credit is certain to exert | 
positive influences over a considerable 
proportion of the business of the country. | 

“The time is approaching,” he contin- 
ued, “when it will doubtless be useful to 
ascertain the facts surrounding this form 
of credit which, though extended in small 
units, nevertheless in the aggregate 
amounts to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

“Thus far, virtually all that is known | 
jabout personal financing is. that which 
has been developed through the sampling 
surveys of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the private and uncorrelated research | 





ness. 

“It seems established that more than | 
| 80 per cent of our population has o¢ca- | 
|sion to employ with regularity some | 
}form of small loan credit. If we are to| 
sustain the processes of mass consump- | 


consumer credit facilities will continue | 


to serve usefully in maintaining eco- |/ 


| nomic balance between domestic produe- | 
|tion and consumption. It is an intrigu- | 
|ing field for business research and one 
| from which is likely to emerge eventually | 
j some valuable business indicators.” j 
| Grosvenor M. Jones, chief of the fi- 
}nance and investment division of the} 
Bureau of. Foreign and Domestic oe | 
merce, is to make one of the addresses 
before the forthcoming convention. 


1C 


tion Receives Attorney Gen- 


eral’s Opinion But Will Hold Hearing on Petition 
For Compulstory Instruction 


Olympia, Sept. 16. 
torney General’s office, Dr. Showalter 
said: 

““I recognize a distinct difference be- 
tween use of the Bible as a reference 
library, which is accepted as a basis 
and guide to good government, from 
that which has to do with its use as a 
spiritual guide and sectarian influence. 
The former seems necessary to the per- 
petuation of free government while 
the latter should always be recog- 
nized in the freedom of conscience and 
religious worship. So the public 
school ought to have the right to make 
such reference as may be necessary 
for good government and for the in- 
terpretation of our school practices 
and standards, and accord to our 
churches the responsibility of spiritual 
direction and religious training.” 

In the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, written by the Assistant 
Attorney Geyeral, S. W. Anderson, 
said Ahat “a careful reading of the 
epinion of the Supreme Court in which 
the question was exhaustively consid- 


| ered leads us to the conclusion that the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.} 


Shipment of Musk-oxen 
Is En Route to Alaska 


Reestablishment of musk-oxen in the 
ranges of southern Alaska, where they 
were found in considerable numbers until 
their extermination a century ago, is 
under way by the Federal Government, 
thé Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced Aept. 16. The Department, 
through its Biological _ Survey, has 
brought from Norway a herd of 34 
young musk-oxen, which arrived at New 
York Sept. 15,,en route to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, where they will be maintained 
by the Government for study and breed- 
ing. 

The story of the musk-oxen, described 
by the Department as “the most truly 
Arctic of all the large mammals éf North 
America,” is told briefiy in the Depart- 
ment’s statement. 

(The full text, of the statement 
will be printed. ga the issue of 

Sept. 18.) 


Tariff Commission 


Is Nearly Filled 


President Appoints Messrs. 
Brossard, ennis and 
Coulter to Néw Body 


With the appointment of John Lee 
Coulter, and the reappointment of Edgar 
Brossard and Alfred P. Dennis, President 
Hoover on Sept. 16, had selected five 
commissioners 6f the six-membered, bi- 
partisan tariff commission prescribed by 
the Tariff Act of 1980. 

Mr. Coulter, who is from North Da- 
kota, was chief economist of the com- 
mission, while Mr. Brossard was chair- 
man and Mr. Dennis Democratic vice 
chaieman of the commission whose life 
expired on Sept. 16. The President 

tated orally, in announcing the appoint- 
hate that he had been disappointed by 
the declinationof ome prospective com- 
missioner and that as consequence the 
be named for 10 
days or two weeks. f 

“Chairman Brossard and Vice Chair- 
man Dennis will continue,” said Mr. 
Hoover. “Their inclusion in the new 
commission assures it the benefit of ex-, 
perience hitherto gained and especially 
11 tend to expedite the cases now pend- 
ing and partially completed.” 


who# had already 
chairman of the new commission, con- 
ferred with President Hoover before the 
new appointments were announced. 
hairman Fletcher had no remarks to 
make, however, beyond announcing that 
he would qualify for: his new position by 
the morning of Sept. 17. Thomas Walker 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Increase in Wage Payments 
Shown by Pennsylvania Industry 


Federal Reserve Baink Report Attributes Gain to Resump- 
tion of Activities After Vacation and Inventory Period; 
Figures Still Under Those of Previous Year 


gered and that a8 8 measure of safety it |. 


was decided to extend the prohibition to 
ail inland lakes. Inspectors employed 
by the board will be instructed, he said, 
to see that the landings are discontinued. 


Comment on the ruling of the New | 


Jersey State Board of Commerce and 
Navigation was withheld by both the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce and the Army Engineers 
Sept, 16. 

Jurisdiction of the Department of War 
over inland waters does not extend to 
lakes located entirely within State bound- 
aries, it was explained orally at’ the 
Army Engineers’ office, but this organ- 


jzatién has control of waters used in in- | 


terstate commerce. 
Until the jull text of the Board’s rul- 
ing has been received and studied, 
statement will be made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Acronautics 
Branch declared. It was pointed out that 
formal report of the action had come 


yy the attention of the Aeronautics 
ranch, 


z 


no | 


16.— | 


| 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 
Breaking the downward trend for 
the first time since last March, wage | 
payments in manufacturing plants in | 
Pennsylvania rose 1.5 per cent from 
July to August, according to figures | 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of Philadelphia from reports received | 
from 841 plants employing about 300,- 
000 workers with a weekly pay roll , 
of nearly $7,500,000. 

This in¢rease is attributable, in part 
at least, in the opinion of reserve bank 
officials, to the resumption of opera- 
tions after the usual July vacation 
ad inventory periods, amd is not as 
large as the usual gain from July to | 
August. The number’ of workers on | 
the rolls of reporting firms in August, 
the compilation shows, Was 1.2 per cent 
lower than in July, 

The statement issued ~ by the re- 
serve bank, commenting on the com- 
piled figures, continues in full text: ; 

The largest declines in both em- 
ployment and wage payments occurred 
in the transportation equipment group. 
Cy 


- 





; 


- 


The food group also showed declines 
in ‘both employment and wage pay- 
ments, while the metal industries, and 
stone, clay and glass industries de- 
creased in employment but had a larger 
volume of wage disbursements. Tex- 
tiles, as.a greup, showed a small gain 
im employment an@ a_ substantial in- 
crease in wage payments, some of the 
industries chiefly responsible being silk 
goods and hosiery. Other groups ex- 
periencing gains in both employment 
and wage payments were lumber 
products, chemical products, leather 
and rubber products, and paper and 
printing, 

Compared with August, 1929, em- 
ployment was'almest 14 per cent lower 
and pay rolls were about 23 per cent 
smaller. This recession included all 
but three or four of the 51 industries, 
the most notable exception being ship- 
building, which is considerably more 
active at present than it was a year 
ago. Groups showing the largest/de- 
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Grrite 


Henry P. Fletcher, of Pennsylvania, | 
been designated as | 


Work to Begin 
On Boulder Dam 


Driving of Silver Spike by Mr. | 


Wilbur Marks Official 
Opening 


"THE official institution of the Boulder 
™ Dam project at a celebration Sept. 
17 near Las Vegas, Nev., marks the 
start of the most ambitious under- 
taking of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
it was stated orally Sept. 160n behalf 





of the Bureau: 


When Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur drives a silver spike 
into a railway tie to inaugurate con- 
struction of a branch road to the site 
of the dam, the action will signalize 
the beginning of construction of the 
development, which will include the | 
world’s largest dam, it was stated. 

Further information from the Bu- 
reau follows: 


Completion of the $165,000,000 | 
project, probably in 8 or 10 years, 
will find the surface of the Colorado 
River raised 582 feet by a dam more 
than 700 feet high—the tallest struc- | 
ture of its kind in the world. A reser- | 
voir 115 miles long Will be impounded— | 
the largest artificial lake in the world. | 


9 


~) 
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Meteorologist Says 
Southern Route Best | 


For Flying Atlantic 


Weather Conditions Seldom) 
Suitable for Flying on 
Northern: Routes, Accord-| 
ing to Meteorologist 


“From the standpoint of the weather 
man,” the logical aircraft route across 
the Atlantic ocean is by way of United 
States coast points to Bermuda, and) 
thence to the Azores Islands and to 
Portugal, according to an oral state-| 
ment-on Sept. 16 by the senior meteorol-| 
ogist*of the Weather Bureau, Charles L. 
Mitchell. 


| 
muda, said Mr. Mitchell, weuld mean 
more mileage, but it offers the induce- 

| ment of shorter hops and betier average 

weather conditions. 
“The North Atlantic and Greenland- 
Iceland routes across the Atlantic are 
out of the picture practically all the 
time so far as favorable weather is eon- 
cerned,” said Mr. Mitchell. “Speaking 
from the standpoint of a weather man, 
all the knowledge we have regarding the 
weather shows the ideal, logical way for 
aircraft is by way of the southern route, 
say from New York or any other coast 
point of the United States, down to Ber- 
muda, across to the Azores and then on 
to Europe, perhaps landing at Portugal. 
“There is practically no time in the 
year in which there is any assurance of 
favorable weather conditions for coming 
westwavd over the northern routes. 
There is almost mever a stage of favor- 
able conditions for westward travel by 
way of Iceland. There is snow, ice, fog 
or some other handicap. 
“Then look at the picture, meteorologi- 
cally, to the southward. There, going 
by way of Bermuda and the Azores, you 
practically never encounter snowfall or 
fog. Of course the route to and from} 
Europe is longer but it is more favor- 
able, and as in automobile tours, a longer 
route with better roadways oftimes is 
better than shorter routes with poor 
highways.” 


California Motor Law 
Held Unconstitutional 
| 
License Not Imvalidated by Fail-, 

ure to Pay Judgment 





State of) California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 16. 


The 1929 amendment to the State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Act, requiring that a motor 
vehicle operator’s license be canceled in 
the event he fails within 10 days to 
satisfy a judgment in an accident case, 
has been declared unconstitutional by 
the District Court of Appeals in Los 
Angeles. 

Justice Reuben Schmidt wrote the 
| opinion ordering that a writ of habeas 
corpus issue to Lester T, Lindley, whose 
license was suspended by the State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department last April ‘fol- 
lowing his failure to pay damages 
awarded to Mrs. Julia Chavez, who was 
injured by his car. Mr. Lindley also 
was sentenced to jail for driving with- 
out a license. 

Auto May Be Income Source 

“The section virtually. says, ‘If you 
have the authority to and do pay_ the 
judgment agaimst you, you may drive 
your automobile no matter how  negli- 
gently,” said Justice Schmidt, “‘yet in 
the same breath it says to another in- 
dividual, ‘Because you cannot pay your 
judgment you cannot drive your auto- 
mobile.’ " 

“It is a well-known fact that the pres- 
ent use of an automobile is frequently 
| the trye source of a man’s ability to earn 
|a livelihood for himself and family. To 
{deprive him of this privilege ummneces- 
sarily is not a reasonable police regula- 
tion, Many persons may not satisfy a 
damage judgment within 15 days, yet, a 
longer time spent in his vocation might 
enable him to do so. It is the taking 
of property without due process of law. 

“The provision for cancellation of a 
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| period of our history. The largest: post 


The southern route by way of Ber-| 
|management contemplates that the post- 
|master, and not his assistamt or the su- 
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Business Ability 
Found Essential 
For Postmasters 


Successful Directors }f Mail’ 


Can Generally Command; 


Good Private Positions, | 
Department Says 


Country’s Industry 





Depends on Service, 


Responsibilities Found More 
Exacting in Present Day’ 
Than. at Any Time “During 
History of Country 


. 


' 

The managing of a post office is one 
of the greatest of big businesses in the 
country and the postmasters in the vari- 
ous branches must be business men, ac-! 
cording to the Post Office Department. 


The following additional information 
also was obtained from the Department 
Sept. 16: 


The title “‘postmaster” means master 
of the office which has evolutionized| 
from the primeval! post. With the vol- 
ume of mailing continually increasing 
and business metho's undergoing series 
of changes, One who masters the job 
of perfect service in a post office of a 
sizeable city has a dificult task. 


Problem Is Gigantic 


He has a gigantic problem in which 
a blundering solution will clog the flow| 
of business @nd impede the success of 
our industrial life. The duty of the 
postmaster, therefore, is am  indispen- 
sable function of our Government, and to 
him is a distinction and responsibility 
second to nO group of workers in our 
country. 


The responsibilities of leadership are 
more exacting in these days than in any 


offices of the country are organizations 
of thousands of public servants. The in- 
termediate —_ offices have swbstantial 
groups, while even the smaller offices 
have problems-of organizatiom where the 
relations of men to each other and to the 
public*’are itivolved, 


The new order of things im post office 


perintendent of mails, should run the of- 
fice, map out its policy, watch its every| 
function, reorganize, if need be, reroute 
the deliveries, rearrange schedules; 
manage the supervisors, know the needs 
of his patrons, and in short, be as much 
a manager Of that plantas the superin- 
tendent of a factory is manager of his 
business. 


Management Required 

His subordinates may be experts in| 
their chosen lines and if the postmaster 
has the genius of management he can 
organize these forces so. as_ to bring 
100 per cent results. The postmaster 
will gradually*pick up the details, but| 
policies and principles of mamagement is 
his particular job, 
Probably the most successful post- 
masters are those who hold staff con-| 
ferences with the heads of the divisions| 
with frequent regularity. “Ihe division! 
heads will aid the postmaster and in- 
form him and the postmaster can bet- 
ter, guide and direct his assistants. The 
postmaster will thus discover who have| 
and who have not supervisory ability 


hinge ‘the’. “ommittee 


| from 





among those under him, amd in this way 
he can perfect his organization. . He| 
must kaow his men, see them operate, | 
and make them feel his leadership, re-| 
spect and ability, 


If the postmaster thinks he needs | 
something by way of additional help or| 
funds from the Department, he must 
study the prospective request with such| 
thoroughness that he will be able to| 
prove the need with such conclusiveness | 


that it will be readily and quickly 
granted. 


Said to Show 


“oF 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Contract Awarded. F dycation 


For Air Mail Line 


Carriers Betweere Atlanta and 
Los Angeles Are 
Employed 


THE contract for the carrying of 

mail by air on the transcontinental 
route from Atlanta, Ga., to Los An- 
geles, Calif, was awarded jointly to 
the Southwest Air Fast Express Com- 
pany, of Tulsa, Okla., and the Avia- 
tion Corporation, of New York City, 
Postmaster General Brown announced 
Sept. 17. 

The contractors are to receive 40 
cents a mile for the transportation of 
maik over this route up to 225 pounds, 
with an appropriate change in rate in 
the event this pundage figure is ex- 
ceeded, according to the announcement, 
which said that the service will be 
started within 30 days and that for the 
present the schedule will be main- 
tained by daylight flying only. When 
the route is completely lighted a night 
flying schedule will be followed, it was 
said. . 

The full text of the announcement 
from the Post Office Department fol- 
lows: 

“Postmaster General Brown an- 

unced today that he had awarded to 
the Aviation Corporation, of New 
York City, of which F. G. Coburn is 
president, and the Southwest Air Fast 
Express Co, of which Erle P. Hal- 
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Senate Investigators 


\Re ject Testimony on 


Wire Tapping Charge 


T és our duty as pecériotic citi- 


bond 
the people is being kept and per- 
formed.” 


President of the Ureited ‘States, 


| 








} 
} 


zens to always ingzetre how the 
of government made with 


—Grover Cleveland, 
1885~1889 ; TBP3S—1897 
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Given. 
Greater Placein 
Radio Prosrams — 


Trend From ‘Jazz’ to nfor- — 
mative Talks by Broad- 
casting Stations Com- 
mended by Mr. Lafoumt 


Agency to Outline 
3 Studies Is Urged 


Efforts to Make Instructive 
Material Generally Available © 
Should Be Standardized, 


Commissiomer Says ' 


The strend of many broadcasting 
stations from “jazz” to informative 
and instructive talks by prominent 
officials and experts ona variety of 
subjects, is a move toward “one of 
the most important uses to) which a 
broadcasting ‘station can dedicate it- 
self,” Federal Radio. Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount declared im a 
statement Sept. 16. 


Every program should »contain 
features of an educational or en- 
lightening nature daily, Mr. Lafoéunt 
said. He emphasized, however, that 
such programs should not be “‘too 
heavy” and that too much. time 
should not be devoted to “timely 
topics.” Educational programs, he 
stated, can be used most effectively 
in rural commu nities, where the 
ple in many instances have limited 


Mrs. McCormick Fails in Ef-| School facilities, and have no access 


fort to Submait Evidence 
Im Support of Allegations 
Against Committee 


Chicago, Ill, Sept. 16.—An effort by 
Mrs. Buth Hanna McCormick, Republi- 
can, Senatorial nominee in _ Illinois, to 
submit evidence to the Senate Campaign 
Fund vestigating Scomemaittes ne 

resorte: 
ing” her eee looker. lines to 


information, was 


to ta 
obtain 
today. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, Committee chairman, re- 
jected the demand of Oscar E. Carlstrom, 
Illinois Attorney General, representing: 
Mrs, McCormick, that he be heard to 
substantiate the nminee’s charges, 

Previously the chairman had excused 
from further testimony W. C, Dannen- 
berg, head of the private detective 
agency of that name, retained by Mrs. 
McCormick to investigate the North Da- 
kota Senator. He said that when the 
detective agency files ‘were subpoened, 
the Committee believed they would con- 
tain information of value. 

Opinion Changed 

“The Committee does not now enter- 
tain that belief,” Senator Nye declared. 
He made public some of the telegrams 
detective operatives who were 
shadowing Committee members. 

Attorney General Carlstrom was in- 
sistent in his demand that he be heard, 


|but Senator Nye declared: “That is all,” 


and then called to the witness stand Mrs. 


|Mabel Reinecke, former internal revenue 


collector for this district and member of 
the Chicago Board of Election Commis- 


| sioners. ’ 


Before that the Committee chairman 
read into the record a statement refer- 
ring to the charges that have been flung 
back and forth as an outgrowth of de- 
tective activity, both om the part of the 
Committee and of the Republican nom- 
inee. 

The statement follows: 

“The Committee considers necessary 


it 


| 
| 


| 
! 


unsuccessful | 


at this time a statement setting out cer- | 
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Production of Sporting Goods 


Steady Increase 


Total Output of Golf Goods Alone Valued at Nearly 
$18,000,000 in 1929, According to Statement 


By Bureau 


HE increasing, popularity af sports 


in the United States, particularly 
golfy has caused the ,produetion of 
sporting goods, as classified by the 
Bureau of the. Census, to reach the | 
highest point since the records were 
started im 1921, it was stated orally 
on behalf of the Bureau, Sept. 15, 


The sporting goods imadustry has 
grown by such leaps and bounds, es- 
pecially duriag past decade, that it 
has been impossible to gather data on 
a great part of the industry, it was 
said. This phase is the production of 
articles that are closely allied with 
sports, and are’ really essential to | 
them, though they can be used for 
other things. Among such items are 
firearms and ammunition, canvas 
shoes, SpOrt shoes, caps, Sweaters, and 
other similar articles. 

Of the sporting goods,~as classified 
by the Bureau, golfing goods — were 
the leading factors in the increase, it | 
was said, and while the — individual 
figures for each sport are available 
for only the past four years, the | 
steady increase in the popularity of 
golf has played a major share in the 
growth of the sporting goods. indus- 
try. Golfing goods formed more than 
one-third of the total’ preduction of 
these sporting goods, it was pointed 
out, and equipment for this game was 


? 





of Census 


more than double the production of 
the next item in production. 

The statement from the Bureau of 
the Census‘follows im full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabu- 
lation of the data collected in the 
census of manufactures taken in 1930, 
the total value of sporting and ath- 
letic goods (not including’ firearms and 
ammunition) shipped or delivered in 
1929 b¥ establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture ‘oi these 


| cAgamodities amounted to $48,900,483, 


am Increase of 23.7 per cent as com- 
pared with . $39,516,476 reported for 
1927, the last preceding census year. 
The total for 1929 is made up as fol- 
ows: Golf goods, $1'7,908,753; tennis 
goods, $4,690,754; baseball goods, $5,- 


| 793,632; football, basketball, boxing, 


ete., goods,, $3,898,226; fishing appa- 
ratus, $8,572,607; skates, $4,873,961; 


| £¥mnasium goods, $1,054,781; miscel- 


laneous sporting amd athletic goods, 
$2,107,769. : 

In_ addition, sporting and athletic 
goods are manufactured to some ex- 
tent as secindary products by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in other 
lines of manufactures The value of 
sporting and athletic goods (not in- 
cluding firearms and ammuntion) thus. 


[Continued on Page 20, Column 2.) 


| 


o cultural-advantages available in 
populated centers. 


National Bureau Favored 


Mr. Lafount said he persohally en- 
dorsed the éstablishment in the Federal 
Office of Education of a section de- 
voted to educatiom by radio “in order to 
systematize and standardize educational 
programs,” He cited the Radio Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
example. The full text of Commissioner _ 
Tatount’s statentemt follows; 4 gt eae 

Study vf tte Peoprathy’ now beige pats 
vn the air by broadeasting stations indi, — 
cate increased attention is being given to 
educational subjects. While the Comamiis- 
sion er the Radio Act has no right 
of censorship over programs, the kind 
of material broadeast by stations meces- 
sarily must influence the Commission in 


making allocations ‘of wave lengths and 
power. 


It is most gratifying to note the trend 
by many stations from jazz to informa: 
tive and instructive talks by prominent 
Officials and experts on a variety of sub- 
jects. In my opinion this ‘is one of the 
most important wses to which a broad- 
casting station can dedicate itself. Of 
course, the programs should not be “too 
heavy” nor should too much time be 
devoted to “timely topics”, but every 
program should contain these features 
daily. 

Educational Prrograms Benefit 


A noted scholaz- has declared if a per- 
son devotes 10 minutes daily to a care- 
ful study of classical literature he would 
become highly educated within a few 
years. Nfone can estimate the bene- 
ficial effects on the American people if 

elected educational programs. are 

rought into theix homes daily, Healthy 
and animated discussions among mem- 
bers of the family will likly follow 
leading to incaleulable benefits, A deatn 
blow would be dealt to provincialisme and 
colloqualism, which lead to sectionalism 
and strife More and more candidates 
for office are turning to the radio to 
bring the issues squarely-before _ the 
People, , . ; 

Public officials mow frequently wtilize 
the™radio to give to the people an ac- 
count of their stewardship, As a re- 
sult the electorate § is becoming better 
informed on public questions and the 
are in a positiom to act more imtelli- 
gently in selectimg public servants. 

Educational programs can be used: 
most effectively im rural communities s 
where the people in many instances have 
limited school facilities, and have mo ae- 
cess to cultural advantages available 
in thickly populated communities. Some 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.9 


High Price of Corn 
May Expand Imports ‘ 


Argentine Shipments Said to Be 
Cheaper Than Chicago Grain 


The price of corn in Argentina plus 
the shipping cost and the United States 
tariff is 5 cents less than the price of 
corn at Chicago, and if the price differen- 
tial continues, am increase in imports of 
corn may be expected, Felix Pope, of the 
Grain Section, Foodstuffs Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, stated orally 
Sept. 16. ‘ 


Corn in Argentina now is worth about | 


52 cents, Mr. Pope said, while the price” 
at Chicago is about 92 cents. Shipping | 
charges, plus the tariff, are about 
cents a bushel, he said, There have been 
small imports of corn from Argentina 
already, he added, but they hve not yet 
been in large quantities, 2 
Corn exports from the United 


| from July 1 to Sept. 14 have been 599,000 
| bushels, about ome-third of the total for 


the coresponding period of last. y 
Mr. Pope said this is largely due to the: * 
shortage of corm in the United S 
because of the drought, which has as 
high prices here compared to .th ; 
Argentina, The lower-priced Argent 
— is supp foreign markets, 
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Marketing cof Agricultural Products Said to Be No Senator Reed, of Penhsylvania, Declares There Is Little 


F 


“would be an increase in “cross talk” in- | 


~ Channels Urged 


Radio Commission Told In- 


> -erease to 59,000 Watts 


‘Would Inprove Reception 
+ On Cheaper Sets 


7 ‘ 

Listeners the coun over would be 
greatly benefited if all cleared channel 
broadcasting stations used high power, 

they would be enabled to get.pro- 

‘ with™good signal strength on 

onl receiving sets,” the Federal Ra- 

io Commission was told Sept, 16 by S. 

Kintner, of Pittsburgh, assistant Vice 

president of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Appearing on behalf of the application 
ef Station WBZ, Boston, for an increase 


} 


in power from 15,000 to 50,000 watts, Dr. | 


Kintner said that if the power of ali 
cleared channel stations used 50,000 
watts power, there would te a “mate- 
rially improved service.” Dr. Kintner 
said that although there undoubtedly 


terference with a general use of high- 
power, the “benefits far outweigh the dis- 
advantages, particularly when it is pos- 
sible to ‘wave-trap out’ this interference 
with little cost to the disturbed lis- 
tener.” a , 

The Commission also heard testimony 
on the application of Station WOR, 
Newark, Bamberger Broadcasting Serv- 
ice, Inc., for a,power increase from 5,000 
to 50,000 watts. The Commission was 
told by Frank D. Scott, counsel for the 
station, that with its present power the 
station is able to cover only onehalf of 
New Jersey. i 

Pioneer Work in Radio 

The hearings are the yesult of th 

Commission’s action last July in limitin 


_ te four the number of cleared channels 


which stations of 50,000 watts power 
may operate. | 

The Commission is hearing the 25 ap- 
plications for 50,000 watts, by zones. 
Thefe are only eight. such assignments 
available, but the stations are endeavor- 
ing to have all 40 of the cleared ehan- 
nels / made, available “for 50,000 watts 
power and more. } 

BL W. Webster Jr., representing Sta- 
jon WHAM, at Rochester, said that 
WHAM does not regard any of the ap- 
plicants as adversaries, and for that rea- 
son he would refrain from cross-exam- | 
ining witnesses. j 

Dr. Kintner recounted his pioneering | 
experiences in radio to the Commission, | 
covering the origin of broadcasting with | 
the establishment in 1921 of the West— 
inghouse Station KDKA, the world’s | 
first station, at Pittsburgh. He explained 
that 10 years ago a board, comprising | 
H. P. Davis, vice president of Westing- | 
house, Dr. Frank Conrad, known as the 
“father of broadcasting,” and himself, 
Was appointed to conduct experiments in 
radiotelephony. Dr. Conrad, he said, | 
would experiment with radiotelephony | 


in each of the five radio zones upon | 
} 


| 


at home during evenings, broadcasting ! 


phonograph records for receipt by ama- 
teurs. 

So great was the demand for these 
“radiotelephone transmissions,” said Dr. 


intnér, that Dr. Conrad finally sched- | 
uled a regular Saturday night transmis- | 


sion. In the early Fall of 1920,a Pitts- 
burgh department store advertised that | 
it had on sale sets which would receive | 
the musicial entertainment sent through | 
the air by Dr. Conrad. 


Station Deficit Described 


e 


| 


Longer a 


' - 


Marketing of agricultural products no 
longer. is a local problem, and the inter- 
change of information between “Ameri- 
can countries might solve some of the 

roblems of competitive selling, the 
nter-American Conference on Agricul- 
ture, Forestry and Animal Industry was 
told Sept. 16 by members of the De- 
partment of Agriculture staff. 

Local selling of local crops persists 
in only ‘a relatively small way, Miss 
Caroline B. Sherman, of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, declared, and a 
complex marketing machinery Aas been 
developed. ; 

Improvements in, transportation and 
means of shipping farm products have 
been partly responsible for the creation 
of complicated marketing systems, she 
said, but nowhere besides the United 
States does any region of intensified pro- 
duction attempt to spread its Ss over 
a continental area and make them avail- 
able to 122,000,000 people. 


Principal Competitive 
Crops Listed 


The principal 
meeting competition from outside the 
Americas seem to be rubber, sugar cane, 
coffee, bananas and vitrus fruits, vege- 
table oil-bearing nuts and seeds, and 
vegetable fibers, Dr. O. C, Stine, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, stated. Rea- 
sons for such competition may be either 
agronomic. of economic, he said, but 
methods of meeting competition will 
have to be determined for each commod- 
ity and each country. 

Formulation of plans for cooperative 
studies for the meeting of competition 
were recommended by Dr. Stine who said 
that a coordinating organization in the 
Pan American Union might be “of real 
service” in studying reasons for oriental 
competition and ways of facing it. 

Although the Department of Agricul- 
ture has made no special studies of sys- 
tems or conditions of agricultural credit 
in the Western Hemisphere generally, 
the problem ‘of providing adequate 
credit facilities, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Ednomics, Eric 
Englund, said, involves financing the pur- 
chase of land, the production costs of | 
crops and livestock, and farm commodi- | 
ties in the distributive and processing 
channels. 

Systems bearing some similarity to! 
the Federal farm loan system of this| 
country have been established in Latin- | 
American countries and some Canadian 
provinces, he said, and special systems to), 
provide marketing and production. credit 
have been established in several South 
American countries. Experience in this 
latter field, he declared, has been re- 
stricted and in some cases considerable 
difficulty has been met. 

The operation and principles of the 
Federal, farm loan system were de- 
seribed by Mr. Englund, while the co- 
operative marketing program of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board was outlined by A. W.} 
McKay of that organization’s Division 
| of Cooperative Marketing. . 
| Some attention is being paid in this 
country to the prospective food’ supply | 
and demand, Dr. LL. C. Gray, Bureau of | 
Agricultural Economics, said in recom- 


| 
| 


| mending that all countries of the Amer- | 


icas survey these problems. ' 

As long as the present policy of re-! 
striction of immigration is continued, 
Dr. Gray declared, this country should 
have abundant land. resources for meet- 


Local Problem by Departinent of 
Agriculture Specialists 


inter-American crops | 


‘Study of Leases 


Postmaster General Says Re- 
| sults of Inquiry on, Post 
* Office Buildings Will Be 

Submitted Soon - , 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, said. orally Sept. 16, that he will 
present to- President Hoover within a 
lew'days, the report of the investigation 
of post office leases which was made at 
the President’s request and _ recently 
completed. It is possible that the report 
will be filed Sept. 17. 
| Mr. Brown, who made this statement 
following the Cabinet meeting, has pub- 
licly advocated in speeches, that in the 


| Deyelopment in Traffic interest of economy the Government 
; should own rather than, lease its post 


| Of Perishables Pointed Out ‘| offices. Over 6,000 such leases are now 


“The service which has been asked of | helt by the Department 
railroads in the United States since ice|rents approximate $17,000,000. 
|became available aH along their lines 
|“‘is such as no other carriers have ever 
{been asked to undertake. To meet the 
|situation has required experimentation 
|and pioneering by the roads just as truly 
las by the growers. Competition has 
sometimes helped the situation and some- 
times hés ‘had less fortunate results. 

“When the railroads of tNe United 
States were first built, there was no traf- 
| fic in perishables, and as a result of these 
difficult and changing conditions all rail- 
|roads haye not served all shippers or all 
|industries equally well. _Considering 
| some of the methods adopted by the rail- 
| Toads to aid in the better and more rapid 
distribution of all kinds of perishable 
| foodstuffs, the present attitude ef most 
learriers leaves little to be desired. The 
' problem of faster movement s been 
|bound upon the whole struggte by the 
| rodds to meet the increasing demands for 
| service of all kinds. . 
| .“Water transportation in most of the; 
| United States has become almost negli- 
| gible, except under certain local condi- 


ee in- the shipment ‘of perish- 
abies, ’ j 

“Conditions in the distribution Ti, fruits 
and vegetables in the Ugited States are 
not duplicated or even approached in any 
other part -of the world, and nowhere 
else does any region of intensified . pro- 
duction attempt to spread its goods 
jevenly over a continental area and make 
them conveniently available to 110,000,- 
(000 people. The citizen of the United 
| States seems to feel that it is his natural 
|right to send anything which he pro 
{duces to any market in the country, and 
| the whole course of railroad development 
j int this country has tended to encourage 
this feeling. ~ \ 


be 


pertinertt findings in the 


uminous. 


studied before it is made public. 
Similar Appraisals Urged 


expressed a hope that any appraisal 
made by the Department would coincide 
with that made by the Senate Commit- 
tee conducting a similar investigation, 
In this connection he recalled that two 
appraisals of a commercial substation 
building in St. Paul have been made by 
the Post Office. Department, one of 
|sa0s,000, prior to the recent agitafion, 
and another of $677,000 since the agita- 
tion ha. arisen. A Federal jury has 
valued the building at a little over $300,- 
000. he said. 
ons ‘Congtess, during the last session, de- 
| “As to motor transportation of ~far fone! ~ we om sy aisatee yi 
ee : .|propriation bill an item o : or 
products, this is as yet practically un anal: of this building, he pointed out. 


her . | 
ganized and for the most part in the} ‘ F - 
‘hands of independent truckers. While| Representative Maas stated that he 


and annual 


The Post Office Department is now en- 
gaged in making a resume of the more 
report of 
leases, which is described as Very vol- 
This report, it was said orally 
at the White House, will be thoroughly | 


Anniversary. of Its Ratification Finds 
Original Constitution Safely Enshrined 


Representative Maas (Rep.), of St.| 
Paul, Minn., in commenting Sept. 16 on| 
the survey of post-office building leasing, 


| ing their-use in the actual marketing of 


there are now daily and weekly market | 
services reporting raik and boat, ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables en route, 
she added, no method has yet been found 
for making similar reports on motor 
truck shipments. 


Progress Made in Devising 


Standards for Products 


“The United States has made greater | 
progress in devising and promulgating | 
standards for all agricultural products | 
than has any other country, and during | 
the past decade has made rapid progress 
in the actual use of these standards both 
in the grading and merchandising of! 
products. 

“The United States now has officially 
recognized standards for every impor- 
tantrfarf® product and nearly 50 fruits 





| stated that hedfped that the post offic 


approved of the plan of the Post Office 
Department to own its own buildings, 


‘but that he felt that such a program 
|should have been effected before the 


agitation began for an investigation of 
the situation. « 

Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, 
2 
survey and the survey being made by 
the Senate Committee would be thorougn 
enough to eliminate any evil that mignt 
have grown up. around post office leas- 
igs in the past. He stated that it is 
his intention to seek correction of any 


jabuses found. 


Contract for Building 
Memorial Awarded 


and vegetables, although there is still) 


much to be done in the way of promot- 


the products, 

“There seems. to be no fundamental | 
reasons why the same general princi- | 
ples that have Deen used in formulating | 


| United States standards for farm ppod- | 


ucts cannot be used in Central and South | 
American countries, although, of course, | 
conditions would have to be studied in| 
each case before definite decisions as to| 
exact applicability can be made. Meth- 
ods and procedure to be followed in pro- 


Honor-to Dover Patrol , 


The contract for the construction of | 


the Dover Patrol Memorial at Fort 
Hamilton Park, New York, was awarded 
John Young Jr., 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City, the Department of the Navy 
announced Sept. 16. 

The winning bid was $29,760, Young's 
price being the lowest of 22 submitted, 


and the contract calls for construction | 


Hope of Further Reducing Taxes Without Re- 
ducing Expenditures 


. . 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of penkgieaib the present *civilization “has. made great 


|a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, stated orally Sept. 16 that unless 
there is cohsiderable \slash in govern- 
mental expenditures and &n increase in 
present revenues there is little hope 
of continuing the 1929 tax reduction this 
year. " 

Present revenues, Mr. Reed point 
out, are inadequate to meet the in- 
creased expenditures of the. Govern- 
ment.. Custom receipts this year have 
declined, he said, which he attributed not 
;only to a decline in volume of imports, 
|but to a ‘drop in the value of imports. 
Senator Reed stated that he doe$ not 
expect custom receipts of this year to 
equal the 1929 revenue. 

Continuing a discussion of the eco- 
nomic condition of the country, Senator 
Reed stated that “civilization’s greatest 
|need” at the present time is a solution 
of the problem of distribution of com- 
modities. 3 


“Our trouble is not in production but 
in distribution,” he said Me declared 
~ 


( 





‘ 
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September 17 is the anniversary of the 
ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States. On that day in 1787— 
11 years after the signing of the \Decla- 
ration of Independence, and 143 years ago 
—the document that binds together the 
| 48° States of the Union received the sig- 
|natures' of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealths embraced in the American 
| fJeration. 
| The original document of the ‘Consti- 
| tution now reposes in a protected shrine 


| 


be viewed by the public. (Photograph 
|of the shrine will be found on page 4.) 
|The follewing information was made 
available/by the Library of Congress: 

| The original manuscript of the Consti- 
j tution of the United States passed 
| through; many vicissitudes, including its 
| removal by stealth from the capital dur- 
jing the British invasion in 1814, until it 
| was finally deposited in the Library of 
Congress by order of President Harding. 
| Under the custodianship of the Depari- 
| ment of State, the precious document, | 
|} along with the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, passed from New York City, the 
| first seat of the new republic, to Phila- | 
| delphia, thence to Washington where it | 
remained except for a brief interval dur- | 
| ing the War of 1812. 


|Mr. Harding Ordered 





New York Monument to Pay | Removal to Present Site 


To secure its preservaizon and make} 
it’ accessible to the public, President 
Harding, in an executive order Sept. 29, 
1921, brought about its transfer to the 
Library of Congress where it now re-| 
|poses*in a marble and bronZe shrine| 
}under artificial light in which the dam-| 
{age causing actinie ray has been care- | 
|fully neutralized. It is on display to| 
)the American public and all ‘visitors te} 
the Library. 


progress in the invention of machines, 
but that little progress has been made 
m the solution of the problem of the 
distribution of surpluses. He termed the 
failure to solve the problem a “reflection. 
m our modern civilization,” adding™ that 
retail prices at present are as high as 
a year ago, although wholesale prices 
have.“gone to pot.” 
<n Pennsylvania Senator discounted 


the situation, saying that it is a problem 
for economists, and he questioned the 
ability of economists to do much towards 
/its solution. ' ) 


that it is the first time that the 1917 


e probability of Congress remedying |, 


Senator Reed praised the policy of the| f f A 
administration on immigration, stating+@nd silt accumulation,.which are now a 


immigration law has been gixen a-fair| 


Of Boulder 


Dam 


Driving of Silver Spike by 
Mr. Wilbur Marks Official 
Opening of Construction 
Activity - 


[Continued from Page 1. 

And the Imperial Valley Hi Gulitornia 
will be safe from. destructive~. flood 
waters, which will be held in check behind 
the dam. ~ i , 

Furthermore, the_reservoir will reg- 
ulate the flow of the river so:as to im- 
prove navigation and protect the lands 
in the valleys adjacent to the river be- 
low the dam site, as well as the Imperial 
Valley, ‘from overflow, water shortage, 


great menace to successful agriculture. « 
Twelve units of 100,000 horsepower 


| After Many Vicissitudes Priceless Document Now Reposes| 
On Public View in Library of Congress 


in the Library of Congress, whére it may| In 1894 the Declaration and the Con- 


| Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Tariff Commission 


|cratic member of the commission to‘ be | 


each will develop a total of’ 1,200,000 
horsepower of hydroelectric energy at 
the dam. There will be 663,000 horse- 
power available at all times,.thus as- 
suring cheap power for the. Southwest. 
Water will also be furnished for itri- 
gation of rvast areas of land which ye- 
ceive scanty rainfall. 
. In honor of the beginning of this de- 
velopment, Las Vegas, the city nearest 
the site of the dam in Black Canyon, has 
prepared for’ its largest , celebration. 
Special trains will bring irivited guests 
and interested individuals from the sur- 
rounding region. Invitations were sent 
by Secretary Wilbur to Governors, Sen- 
ators, Congressmen and Commissioners 
of the seven Colorado basin States, Only 
Arizona. is expected to be without. official 
representation, as that State still pro- 
tests the projéct as outlined in the 
Swing-Johnson bill. / 
Labor President Invited 
Leading newspapers and sound motion 
picture organizations have heen asked 
ence was| . +P representative, von officials of 
— ’ nyle "aS | the Los Angeles Imperial Irrigation Dis- 
jexhibited in the Patent building, and | trict have been wiven invitation, as have 
jalthough no mention is made of the'the National Commander of ‘the Amer- 
‘Constitution being there too in 1841] ican Legion, E. L. Bodenhamer; the 
| when this sumptuous building was occu-| president ef the American Federation of 
|pied, it is assumed that it was taken|[abor, William M. Green; the president 
of the Union’ Pacific Railway, Carl R. 
|Gray; and the general manager of the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railway, G. 
H. Knickerbocker. ‘ 
Mr. Wilbur also authorized the Las 
| Vegas citizen’s committee to invite 
; mayors, chambers of commerce, service 
clubs and individuals from the’ seven 
basin States to attend the celebration. 
The driving of the spike will takes 
place in the desert near Las Vegas, 
where the branch railway, nearly '30 
miles long, will begin. Addresses are 
scheduled, with the Secretary of the In- 
terior’ as thé principal speaker. Sen- 
ators Pittman (Dem.), and Oddie (Rep.), 
of Nevada, also have been requested to 
speak. Efforts were being made to have 
the speeches broadcast. 
Materials for the railway are already 
, 'at the scene of construction, and inten¢ 
| N 1 ; Fill d sive work is expected to begin Oct. 1. 
S ear y 1 e Gontracts for supplying power for the 
, | activities at the dam site are to be 
pened, Sept. 29, ; 
this act.” The act took effect on June 
17, the day it was signed by Mr. Hoover. 
The President_has not ~ designated 
the Commissioner who will serve as vice 
chairman. The act prescribes that each 
2 . year one Commissioner shall be desig- 
[Continued from Page 1.] nated by the Presi@ent as chairman, and 
Page, of Virginia, was the first Demo-/| ope as vice chairman. 
President Hoover’s remarks follow in 


test. In this connection he referred to 
the four immigration tests, literacy, 
{health, contract labor, and liability of 
becoming a public charge, and declared 
that the application of these tests has | 
greatly reduced Mexican immigration | 
during the last year. 





|}of G Street near 18th, but_in 1820 were 
| to the new Department of State 
building on the site of what is now the 
| northern end of the present Treasury 
, building. 

| The Declaration of Indepe 





| there also. 


| stitution were placed in specially con- 
structed steel safes in the library .of the 
Department of State where they re- 
|mained until 1921. 

© pompous ceremony manked ‘the 
|transfer of the famous documents to 
| the Library of Congress. The September 
|day was rainy. Thé Secretary of State 
| and the Librarian witnessed the opening, 
|of the safe, and wnder the custody of 
|three young Americans, the documents 
| were placed on leather mail sacks and 
whirled to the Library, unnoticed by 
thousands of Americans passing” down | 


President Appoints Messrs. | 
Brossard, Dennis and 
Coulter to New Body 





* 


o 


The Constitution has been at the seat; Ap Sa es full text: 
within 180 days. Stone Mountain gran-| of the Federal Goyernment wherever it | gre, oY {y; Over : | ea Ea . tee 
te has been specified for the memorial. ihas been located since its ratification in | So“far, the: President has appointed; The~following members of the Tariff 


The monument will commemorate the | 1787. Along with the Declaration of In- |three Republicans and two Democrats.|Commission have already been an- 


|moting the use of standards may vary 
|considerably according to the nature of | ¥ 
the product, the attitude and habits of |! 
|the members of the trade that handle 


Mr. Davis, continued Dr. Kintner, real- , ing the requirements of normal popula- 
ized the “good will value” of such trans- | tion growth. 
missiop@ and, pursuant/ to his instruc- | _ Other papers were preesnted by E, H. 


tions, efforts were made to manufacture | 
sufficient receiving sets to warrant the 
broadcasting of the election returns of ; 
the Harding election in November, 1920.” 
There is no reason why all stations 
should not have 50,000 watts or more} 
power, Dr. Kintner testified, respanding 
to questions by George S. Law, attorney 
for Jestinghouse. “I think it would 
help everybody.” 
Walter C. Evans, superintendent of ra- | 
dio operations of Westinghouse, declared | 
_ that the purpose of the application for 
increased power is to improve the serv- 
ice now wing rendered by Station WBZ 
at Springfield, Mass., and Station WBZA, | 
its wire-synchronized “booster” in Bos- 
ton, by consolidating the two stations 
with high power.” | 
“It will increase the good will which; 
has accrued to our company through the} 
opérations of Stations WBZ and 
WBZA,” he declared. 
Mr. Evans said that the total expense 
of operating the WBZ during the eight 
years of its existence has amounted* to 


$988,067, while the gross income has been | 
$439,099. The operations thus have ne-| 


“Stilted in a net loss of $548,968, he testi- 
fied. = 
Depreciation Large Factor 

The proposed new transmitter at 
Millis, Mass., would cost approximately 
$250,000, including land and equipment, 
Mr. “Xvans said. The “power bill” for 
operating the 50,000-watt stations as 
against the present station and its 
“booster,” would probably be doubled, he 
said. 

Depreciation is a vital factor in-a 
Lroadcasting station, Mr. Evans asserted. 
Heretofore the depreciation of a trans- 
mfitter has been rated at 90 per cent 
during the first year, because of rapid 
obsolescence. Now, however, with in:- 
Proved and more stabilized conditions, 
the depreciation is reckoned at about 
83 1/3 per cent a year. 

P. F, Robinson, plant manager of WBZ, 
Geclared that even with 
WBZ is “erratically received” in Massa- 
chusetts, although it is heard largely 
throughout the State. He recounted the 
Wire synchronization operations of WBZ 
and WBZA, but said that the results do 


15,000 watis | 


Shinn, of the Office of Cooperative Ex-| 
tension Work, who discussed agricultural 
education in the United States; O. S.} 
Fisher, of the Office of Cooperative Ex- | 


tension Work, who talked on State seed | 


improvement association work;  Dr.| 
Carlos E. Chardon, “Porto Rican dele-; 
gate, who spoke on agricultural demon- | 
stration stations and a Pan American 
Union research station; and C. L. 
Holmes, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, who talked on farm manage- 
ment research. 

An authorized summary of Miss Sher-| 
man’s paper on marketing of local crops, | 
transportation of farm products, and 
standardizatf®n and grading, follows in| 
full text: 

“The crop marketing machinery of 
the United States has grown more and| 
more complex as -methods, habits and 
| demands of the population have become | 
| more complicated, 


Several Methods Devised 
|For Marketing Products 


“The method varies somewhat with} 
| each commodity, but the usual channels | 
| of trade for the marketing of each farm 
; commodity is a complicated one, making 
| it necessary for the product to pass 


| through many hands. Several methods, |to make definite plans for collecting and | ceptions. 
interchanging information between coun-| hve) been overated in Porto -Rico since 
and have gradually spread to the 


however, have been devised to shorten 
the chain of marketing for certain prod- 
ucts and under certain conditions, and 
much progress has been made toward 
clarifying public knowledge of the meth- 
ods along marketing channels and toward 
understanding the uses and abuses of 
each function involved in regard to every 
farm product. Directing attention to the 
nation-wide market news service of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
| ture, this is‘ everywhere recognized 


keting of farm products all along the 
| Way from the farms to the great mar- 
| keting centers. 

“Development of transportation in the 
| United States is probably most strikingly 


' 





|Mr. Selis said that the station, with 
|5,000 watts power, is unable to serve 
|the entire State of New Jersey. With 


; feasible to undertake to cooperate 


\for attracting immigrants for inducing 


as| 
| being of inesttmable value in the mar-| 


the product, and the aims sought.” 
Interchange of Market 
Information Urged 


An authorized summar® of Dr. Stine’s | 
paper on cooperative studies of prob- | 
lems involving competition in the grow- | 
ing and marketing of Inter-American 
tropical crops, follows in full text: 

“A primary consideration in the de- 
velopment of cooperation in the growing. 
and marketing of crops, is that each 
country adopt the principle that a full 
knowledge of all the conditions surround- 
ing and involved in the production an 
marketing of any commodity is desirable, 
and that each country will_profit in the | 
long run by a free interchang® of in- 
formation with any and all other coun- 
tries. > 

“It is probable that while countries 
may be willing to cooperate in study- 
ing competition, they.may not find it 
in 
adopting and carrying through measures 
for meeting competition, such as policies 


more capital into the country. These are 
essentially national measures, in respect 


| speci 
| th 


services rendered in the World War by 
th Dover Patrol, in which American 
Naval Aviation forces played a small 
part, the Department explained. Funds 
for. the construction were presented to 
the Navy by the people of England. 


fic crops; technical changes affecting 
e economy of land or labor in specific 
lines of agricultural production; and the 
history of the specific industry, showing 
increases and decreases in acreage and 
production during fixed periods.” 
Dr. Chardon’s papers dealt with agri- 


d|cultural demonstration stations and sug-y 


gested the establishment of a Pan 
American Union tropical research sta- 
tion. Authorized summaries of his pa- 
pers follow in ‘ull text: 

Present-day methods of agricultural 
xtension in tropical countries should 
associations, 


Agricultural cocperative 


e 
{ets around the demonstration station. 


arm bureaus, and so forth, are only be 
ginning to develop on an effective basts 
in the Latin American countfies and 
j have not yet reached such a stage of 
,development as to assume thé initiative 
and leadership in problems of crop pro- 





to Which each country must remain in- 
| dependent. It may be feasible, however. 


tries, and im certain cases it may be 
feasible for countries to cooperate in 
the financing of a cooperative study of 
competition.” 

“A coordinating organization in the 
Pan American Union might be of real 
service in developing cooperation in a 
study of the reasons for Oriental com- 
petition’ and methods for meeting it. 

“Reasons for competition may 
either agronomic or economic, and 
careful study must be made Of both. The 
| principal inter-American tropical and 
‘subtropical crops meeting competition 
!from outside of the Americas appear to 
be rubber, sugar eane, coffee, banan 
citrus fruit, vegetablé oil bearing nuts 
land seeds, and vegetable fibers.” 

An authorized summary of Dr. Gray’s 
paper on problems of present and past 
food supplies follows in full text: 


; 


e 





50,000 watts, however, he said, it could 
serve Delaware, 


part of Pennsylvania 
and portions of New York, as well as 
New Jersey. t 
“The nature of programs’ broadeast, 
jover WOR was described by Alfred J. 
McCosker, general manager of the sta- 


aved service will result from the)" Th : ge 
~50,000-watt operation of WBZ, said H. | t!0". e station was organized in 1922 
| by the same interests which now operate 


M. Smith, field engineer in charge of new |" ; 

construction of. Westinghouse. He said | it, and with only 15 watts power, but 
that there vould be no unwarranted {bv virtue of service to thé public, he 
“blanketing” by the operation of the |Said, it has reached the category of 


not justify the expense involved, and that | 
it is felt that better service can be ren- 
-dered with one high-powered station. 
Field intensity tests conducted by 
Westinghouse indicate that vastly im- 


“A study along uniform lines by the 
;of problems relating to present and fu- 
|ture food supplies, andthe making of 
{the results available to all, would be of 
| great value. i , 
| “A study of this character would in- 
‘clude prospective demand for fdod; pros- 
jpective supplies of. food; organized ef- 
|fort toward encouraging the growth of 
\cash crops; and economic advantages re- 
sulting from production of vegetable oils 
|and foods. 


though thére are some noteworthy ex- 
Demonstration stations which 


192 


| Dominican Republic, Panama, Colombia, 
j and Ecuador, mark the heginning of a 
| practical governmental] effort to improve 


| the routine methods of farming prac- 


\ticed in Latin, America. 
| _ Although there is need for a research 
| institution for the investigation of agri- 
;cultural problems in tropical Latin 


| America, the question is complicated on 


“\account of the great diversity of cli- 
matic conditions, the large number of | 


‘crops and problems involved, and the 


| vastness of the territory to be covered. 
| Since in the work of such an institute 


4%lsugar cane need not be considered as 
essential from the standpoint of research 


|since the problems of cane production 


are pretty well lined out through the re- 
search conducted by other ‘tropical sta- 

rubber and bananas should pgop- | 
" t e attended t& by the powerful 
|countries of the Pan American Union| financial interests which are ‘interested 


tions; 
jerly b 


in their development; and cacao and cot- 
ton, although in great need of investi- 


| 


| gation, are grown in relatively few ofl 


|the Latin American countries. The sub- 
| trepical zone seems to be the most im- 
portant because it grows most of the 
coffee of the world, and because coffee 
production involves a series of research 
| probleme which have scarcely been 
| touched. Besides, coffee is the most ime 


| duction and \.gricultural education, al-! 


4 


high-powered stations. 


Another Engineer Concurs 

Edgar Selis, of New York, radio en- 
eineer, representing Station WOR, con- 
curred in the view of Dr. Kintner that 
cheaper radio receivers would be avail- 
able for the public if the power of broad- 
@asting stations were increased. More 
Selectivity is required now for receiving 
sets, he said, and increase of power is 


i front-rank stations with high power. 
| J. R. Popple, supervisor of technical 
| relations of WOR, testified as to the 
mechanical operation of the station. “A 
staff of 17 engineers is maintained, and 
the station constantly strives to keep 
abreast of latest developments in the 
radio art, he declared. 
L. 8S. Tannele, representing Station 
WHOM, .endorsed the application ‘for 
50,000 watts power, saying that no in- 


| portant export crop of many countries 
“Study of the prospective demand for|in Latin America. Therefore, a Pan 
| food would ipclude trends in birth rates,! American Union agricultural tropical 
;changes in diet, trends in consumption| research station should properly and 
jof each major agricultural commodity | logically be located in an important cof- 
|by each nation, and the possibility of|fee center in one of the affiliated re- 
encouraging consumption of certain com-| publics. 
modities among the different peoples of; Such a research institute could also un- 
the world. dertake the study of other problems of 
“As to prospective suppligg of food, limited or local importance, including 
a study of this subject would include! problems of animal industry, of fruit and 


a@ boon to the listener except within three | terference has been experienced from 
or four miles of the transmitter, he said.; WOR and that with increased power it 
__ > Declaring he shad ‘made field intensity | would be enabled to give “moré wonder- 
_ tests in the teyritory surrounding-WOR, | ful service” t» the public. 
Wa 
ite NM 


. 


\the extent of land suitable for crops, 
\for grazing and for forest; extent and 
{characteristics of areas suitable for spe- 
cific crops; economic, as well as physi- 
cal, possibilities of production of these 


. 
” 


| dependence and other documents of the 
carried to New York City in 1790. 


later, it was carried there, and reposed 
| first in the Department_of State build- 
| ing, located at Market Street at Arch 
| and Sixth, and next at Fifth and Chest- 
nut. 

In 1800 when the National Capital was 
removed to Washington, D. C., the Con- 
stitution, Declaration of Independence, 
and other documents were carried there, 
and placed in a building intended» for 
the use of the Treasury. The documents 
of the Department of State were d@ 


the most suitable when the transfer was 
made. When the. Department of State 
moved into its own buildings, then called 
“The Seven Buildings,” the documents 
followed the officials to their new quar- 
ters. 

The invasion of the British in 1814 
imperiled the Constitution along with the 
Declaration of Indépendence. Hurriedly 
pew documents were packed along with 

ther public papers in boxes by the clerk, 

Stephen Pleasanton, and hauled across 
Chain Bridge a few miles into Vidkinia 
and secreted in a barn owned by Edgar 
Patterson. 


Documents Are Taken 


| Farther Into Virginia 

Fearing that the British, who were 
then burajng Washington, would send a 
raiding-party into Virginia and destroy 
the documents, directions were given for 
their immediate removal._/ They then 
were carried 35 miles into Virginia and 
hidden in Leesburg. There they re- 
mained in the possession of the Rev. Mr. 
Littlejohn until the evacuation of the 
British and the return ofs officials to the 
capital. < 

Onte again in Washington the Consti- 
tution and the other 
| plaged in'the building om the soyth ‘side 





| 


Shoe Manufacturers 
Meet ‘to Discuss Tariff 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 16, 
A meeting of shoe manufacturers to 
‘discuss the tariff on shoes -has 


{Commission for Sept. 24. 

| The conference, was announced by 
jthe Commission, will consider a recent 
survey of shoe mantfacturing ¢osts- in 
Massachusetts made by representative 
of the Tariff Commission acting under 
the so-called Borah regolution. 


Fleet to Be Commanded 
By Rear Admiral Chase 


Rear Admiral Jehu Vt Chase, United 
States Navy, will relieve Admiral Wil- 
liam Y. Pratt, United States Navy, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
fleet Sept. 17, at the Nayy Department. 


| 





food crops and a study as to the possi- 
ble revival of interest in the growth of 
cinchona for the purpose of attempting 
to regain at least some of its production 
back to the New World, 


” 


The change of command will take place 
informally prior to the seating of Ad. 
miral Pratt’ as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. a 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


new Government, the Constitution was | 


When Congress met at Phitadelphia | 


posited there because the building’ was | 


documents were | 


been | 
called by the Massachusetts Industrial | 


|Inasmuch as the law directs that the| nounced: Former Ambassador Henry P. 
| commission shall be bipartisan, the mem-| Fletcher, chairman; Thomas Walker 
| ber yet to be named will be a Demo-| Page, of Virginia. ; 
| cratic commissioner. ' The President has today appointed 
The fact that one Commissioner has|John Lee Coulter, Chief Economist of 
not. yet been named does not mean that | the Commission, as one of the Republi- 
|a member of the old Commission will |can members, and has also reappointed 
|continue in office. Section 330 of the! Mr. Edgar Brossard, present chairman, 
| Hawley-Smoot Act states specifically ;}and‘Dr. Alfred P. Denriis, present vice 
| that: “The l'nited States Tariff Commis- | chairman of the old Commission. 
sion shall.be composed of six Commis-| Chairman Brossard and Vice Chairman 
sioners to-be hereafter appointed by the | Dennis will continue. Their inclusion in 
| President by and with the advicé and | the new Commission assures jt the ben- 
| consent of thé Senate, but each member | efit of experience hitherto gained and 
| now in office shall continue to serve until | especially will tend to expedite the cases 
|his successor (as designated by the|now pending and partially completed. 
| President at the time of nomination) |The remaining member will be ap- 
takes office but in no event for longer , pointed within the next 10 days or two 


| than 90 days after the effective date of | weeks. 
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,PustisHep Wirsout Comment BY THe UNtren States DAILY 


«West Coast Oil 


- Concerns Lose = 


Anti-trust Suit 


Violation of Sherman Act in, 
Conspiracy to Monopolize 
Gasoline Business Is Al- 
‘leged Cause of Action 


Termination of the Attorney General’s 
anti-trust suit against the Standard Oil 
Company of California and 19 west coast 
oil concerns by the entry of a consent 
decree in favor of the Government was 
announced by the Department of Jus- 
tice Sept. 15. , 

The suit was instituted by a petition 
filed by the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchelt, in the District Court for the 
Northern District of California. , Ac- 
cording to that petition, which’ was 
brought under the provisions of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act, it was claimed 
that the major companies had manufac- 
tured and sold approximately 95 per cent 
of all gasoline manufactured and sold 
annually throughout the Pacific coast 
area. The petition alleged an agreement 
between the corporations to eliminate 


competition among themselves as to} 


prices and declared that the defendants 
had 

énoncompetitive prices to be charged by 
all of them for the gasoline they pro- 
duced. ' 


The oil companies involved weres 


Standard Oil Company of California, | 
Richfield Oil Company, General Petro- | 


lJeum Corporation of California, Shell 
Company of California, Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, The Texas. Company, 
Associated Oil Company, Marine Refin- 
ing Corporation, Hancock Oil Company, 
Macmillan Petroleum Company, Rio 
Grande Oil Company, Edington-Witz Re- 
fining Company,.Hercules Gasoline Com- 
pany, Seaside Oil Company, Shanley 
Gasolin€é Company, 
Company, United States Refining Com- 


pany, Vernon Oil ‘Refining Company, | 


Western Oil & Refining Compan 
F. R. Long. 
Decree Entered 


The full text of the’ Department’s 
statement follows: 

It is announced today at the Depart- 
ment of Justice that the United States 
District Judge St. Sure, at San Fran- 


y and 


om time to time fixed uniform and! 


Sunland Refining | 


| 


cisco today entered a decree in favor of | 
the Government terminating the action | 


CHANGING MARSH’LAND INTO RECREATION AREA 


Continued Attacks 
On Foreign Ships by 


Communists Reported 


Vessels Fired\ On Daily by 
Soldiers Near Kiukiang, 
Consul General Stationed 
At Hankow States . 





Daily attacks on foreign vessels by 
communist” soldiers continue above 
| Kiukiang, according to a report received 


' 
‘“ 
| 


at the State Department from the Con- 
sul General at Hankow, Frank P. Lock- | 


hart, who reports no substantial change 
|in the Changsha situation. 

The Department’s. statement, made 
public Sept. 16, follows in full text: 


brought last February by the Attorney | gram from Frank P. Lockhart, Ameri- 


General against the Standard Oil Com- 


can Consul General at Hankow, to the 


pany of California and 17 other oil com- | effect that on Sept. 13 the United States 
panies, charging them, with a violation | steamship “Oahu” was heavily fired upon 


of, the Sherman Act in a conspiracy 


ing the retail price of gasoline in the 
five Pacific coast States.. 


The Government charged that the six! 


mzjor oil companies,*vix, The Standard 
of California, Texas, General Petroleum 
and the Richfield Union and Associated | 
oil companies, through an intermediary | 


named Long, contracted to purchase from|Ichang and Chenglingki. 


the Independent companies, at a price 
based on the price posted from time to 
time by the Standard of California, all 
of the gasoline which the Independents | 
were unable to sell to others; that this 
device enabled the major companies to} 
control the supply and fix the retail price} 
of gasoline and enabled them to bring} 
the independents into line in maintaining 


> ; to; by “communist” soldiers at mileage 203 | 
raonopolize and restrain commerce by fix-| above Hankow. The “Oahu,” which was | 


| escorting the steamship “Iping,” of the 
Yangtze Rapid Company, returned the 
fire with 11 three-inch shells and 200 ma- 
|chine gun rounds. There were no cas- 
}ualties on the “Oahu.” Mr. Lockhart 
adds that red flags were visible at five 
different points on the river between 
Similar at- 
tacks occurred on Sept. 13 on French, 
Japanese and British vessels which were 


proceeding along this stretch of the river 


and these vessels returned the fire. 


The Consul General states that attacks 
still occur daily on foreign vessels at a 
point 45 miles above Kuikiang. Twelve 
mortar shots from a trench mortar were 
| fired-at the Yangtze Rapid Ligtiter No. 2 


this agreed retail price. |at this point on Sept. 13 and the lighter 


The Government also charged that in 
many instances subordinates of these 
companies refused to sell gasoline to fill-| 
ing stations unless the filling station op- 
erator agreed to maintain the retail price 
so fixed by agreement, with the result 
that if the filling station operator cut the 
retail price he could not obtain gasoline 
from any of she other companies. 


No Contest Planned s 


Shortly before the case came on for 
trial representatives of several major 
companies notified the Attorney General 
that they would not contest the action. 
As a result the decree entered today was 
entered by consent. It declares illegal 
and void the Long contracts. It enjoins 
all of the defeffdants from @arrying out 
the conspiracy charged or any other @on- 
spiracy of like character. 

It further restrains them from con- | 
ducting their business pursuant to any 
common understanding to eliminate com- 
petition as to prices of gasoline and from 
fixing noncompetitive prices. It also en- 
joins any two or more of the oil compa- 
nies from refusing an agreement to fur- 
nish gasoline to a retailer on the ground 
that the retailer refuses to sell to the 


public at prices fixed by agreement of the| S 


defendant companies. It also restrains 
the companies fro musing the National 
Code of Practices as a means of fixing 
the retail price. 

In the view of the Department of Jus- 
tice the decree grants all of the relief 
asked for in the original petition, and it 
is believed that it will give immediate re- 
lief to retailers and to the public on the 
Pacific Coast. 


North Carolina Auto 


was fired upon heavily by rifles. 

Mr. Lockhart states there is\no sub- 
stantial change in the Changsha situa- 
tion and that the population there is still 
fearful of recapture of the city by near-by 
“communists.” 


President Receives 


German Financier 


Election in Germany Said Not 
To Alter Foreign Policy 


Dr. Walter Simon, former president 
of the German Reich, and former chief 
justice and foreign minister, was received 
at the White House on Sept. 16 by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Following the conference with the 
President; Dr. Simon, jn discussing Ger- 
man political developments as affected by 
the recent election, predicted that the re- 
sults will not alter the conciliation key- 
stone of the Stresemann foreign policy. 
Internal changes are looked for by Dr. 
imon, he said, but they will follow con- 
stitutional lines. Any new government 
that is formed, he teld the President, 
will. find itself bound by treaties and 
agreements to pursue the present for- 
eign policy. Much will depend, he said, 
upon steps taken by Chancellor Heinrich 
Bruening to form a coalition government. 

Dr. Simon, who has been in this coun- 
try attending the roundtable at Williams- 
town, Mass., and the meeting of the In- 
ternational Law Association in New York 
City, and who is about to make a trip 
West to deliver some speeches, was pre- 





Sales Show Decline 


Practically No Gain Inidicated | 
In Installment Buying 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 16. 


Only 10,010 North Carolinians who 
piyrchased new autontobiles during the 
first seven months of this year paid cash 
for |them, as compared with 17,714 who 
used the installment plan, according to 
figures compiled in the office of Sprague 
Silver, director of the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau of the Revenye Department. 

The number of new cars sold in this 
State during this period was only 27,- 
724, as compared with 45,294 for the 
same seven months of last year, but 
less than 1 per cent more of the cars 
bought this year were bought on credit, 
in comparison with those of the first 
seven months of 1929. 

During the past seven months 67% 
pe cent of the automobile purchasers 

ught them on credit, usually by a 
down payment and the balance in in- 
stallments, the seller taking a mortgage 
on the car, by which it is seen that 
10,010 paid cash and 17,714 are driving 
mortgaged cars. 

For the first seven months of 1929 
the percentage buying cars on credit 
was 66 5-6, by which it is seen that 
15,022 paid cash, while 30,273, or twice 
the number, bought on the installment 
or credit plan. 

While the depressed condition is re- 
sponsible for the drop from 45,294 to 
27,724 automobiles for the first seven 
months-of the past and present years, 
less than 1 per tent more have bought 
on credit during the latter period: An 
improved or improving condition, or the 





yrvressity for making purchases previ- 


¥ 


sented to the President by the German 
Charge d’Affaires, O. C. Kiep. 


Judge May Place 


School Insurance 


Ohio Attorney General Rules 
Power Is Limited 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Sept. 16. 


4 
The Attorney General, Gilbert’ Bett- 
man, in an opinion rendered Sept. 12 to 
Harry L. Forsyth, Pp 
of Shelby County, I 
judge may legally renew and write new 
policies of insurance on public school 


buildings, provided the premium on such | 


insurance does not exceed $50 on any one 
policy. 

The opinion pointed out that owing to a 
prohibition against a county officer being 
interested in a contract for the purchase 
of fire insurance for the use of the coun- 
ty with which he is connected, he may 
not write or renew policies of fire in- 
surance on the county children’s home 
and county home of -is county. 

It was further held that the probate 
judge who is a trustee and official of the 
public school library may legally execute 
a fidelity bond for the treasurer of such 
library. 


ously deferred, is indicated by the in- 
crease in the last of the seven months 
this year, July, when 5,920 cars were 
bought, over the same period last year, 
when the new purchases numbered 3,903. 

The August, 1930, figures are expected 
to show another increase over those of 
August last year, 


The Department has received a tele- | 


rosecuting attorney | 
eld that a probate | 


gh A 
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rel’ D STATES DAILY 
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A total of approximately 3,000 acres extending five and one-half miles 
along the edge of Lake Pontchartrain near New Orleans is being built 
up by the Board of Levee Commissioners of the Orleans Levee District 
to transform dismal marsh land into a recreational and residential area. 
The work, representing an investment of approximately $27,000,000, has 


advanced to the point where 
already have been pumped from 


th 


000,000 cubic yards of hydraulic fill 
e bottom of the lake. 


The large photo- 


graph shows the: built-up land in the foreground, with the lake in the 


distance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of Lou 


|eonstruction of the lake front recrea- 
tional and residential park, representing 
an investment of approximately $27,- 
000,000 which the Board of Levee Com- 
missioners of the Orleans Levee Dis- 
trict, an agency of the State of Lou- 
isiana, is giving to New Orleans._This 
new area, which is being created é6ut of 
the bottom of Lake Pontchartrain along 
| five and one-half miles of the lake front, 
which formerly was dismal marsh land, 
will cover when completed, a total of 
approximately 3,000 acres, 

Already 28,000,000 cubic yards of 
\\hydraulic fill have been pumped into the 
‘enclosure and at the present time a 
$2,000,000 sea wall of concrete 1s being 
| built to retain the present fill and to 
make possible the placing of the final 
perfect fill which will be beautified and 
landscaped. 


Reclaimed Area Will 


| Be Residential Section 


The primary purpose of which all Levee 
Boards of the State of Louisiana were 
created is for the protection of prop- 
lerty within their districts from overflow 
lby the Mississippi River and other 
sireams. The district of the Orleans 
Levee Board is comprised only of the 
Parish of Orleans which is almost en- 





tirely surrounded by water, and has 91) 


miles of levees té maintain for the pro- 
<eatlon of the City of New Orleans. 
|The district embraces both banks of the 
{Mississippi River within the parish, and 
| the Board is supported by a direct levee 
tax of three mills assessed against all 
|property in the Parish of = 

e annual collection of these taxes 
is * excess of two million ($2,000,000) 
idollars. These funds are used for the 
repair, maintenance and upkeep of all 
levee lines in the district. Aside from 
\this work the Board is prese 


‘Uniform State Laws 


|'Head of New Department Ap- 


pointed in Colorado 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 16. 


The Texas Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws have started consultations to 
determine which of the uniform ae will 
be sponsored before the 42d Legislature 
next January, according to announce- 
| ment by the chairman, W. M. Crook. 





4 State of Colorado: 
\ Denver, Sept. 16. 


The Attorney General, John S. Under- 
wood, has announced the appointment of 
| Allen Moore, a Denver attorney, as Di- 
rector of the Colorado Legislative De- 
partment of the Attorney General’s Of- 
| fice. 
| The department was created by the 

mbly ‘in 1929, Mr. Under- 


|General Asse } 1 y 
| wood explained.~ The director 1s charged 
mem- 


with the duty of preparing bills for me! 

‘hers of the General Assembly, with 
studying the statutes of other States re- 
\garding questions up for legislation in 
|this State, and with making recommen- 
dations to the Assembly for the repeal, 
amendment and codification of existing 
statutes that will tend to clarify them 
and eliminate duplications and conflicts. 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 16, 1930 


9:30 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, newl 
| appointed chairman of the Tariff Com 
mittee, called to discuss its reorganiza- 
| tion. ; 

| 40:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m.—Cabinet 
| meeting. (The Cabinét meets regularly 
twice a week on Tuesdays and Fridays.) 
| 11:30 a. m—Andrew Cummings called 
|to present Robert Tyre Jones of Atlanta, 
holder of the British and American open 
golf championships and the British am- 
'ateur championship. Three other golf- 
ers, Fred McLeod, Bobby McWatt and 
MacDonald Smith, were also presented. | 

12:30 p. m.—The chargé d'affaires of | 
the German Embassy, O. C. Kiep, called | 
to present Dr. Walter Simon, who dis- | 
cussed the German political situation. | 
| 1p. m—Stuart W. Kramer, of Kra- | 
merton, N. C., called to discuss plans for 
the President’s trip to.the Kings Moun- 
tain celebration where Mr. Hoover will 
speak. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence and preparing October ad- 
dresses, / 
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By A. L. 


President, Board of Levee Commissioners, Orleans Levee District, State 


Considered in Texas 


| porting to Army schools. 
| College, the highest educational unit of 


|eral Staff School at. Fort Leavenworth. 


The inset photograph showS a Government lighthouse once 
located in the lake and now embedded in the “made ground.” 


'Reclaiming Land for Residential Park 
| At New Orleans Progresses Rapidly 


$27,000,000, Is Being Invested in Vast Project on Lake 
Pontchartrain, to Restrain River 


Shushan 


Rapid progress is being made in the,structing a concrete sea wall of a step | 


design, from the north boundary line of 
|the City of New Orleans skirting the 
{shores of Lake Pontchartrain. 
wall extends from New Basin- Canal to 
|the Industrial Canal, a distance of ap- 
| proximately five and one-half. miles, and 
is presently under construction by the 


Orleans Dredging Company under a con- | 


tract totaling $1,956,000. 

The area behind this sea wall, for an 
average distance of 2,800 feet, has been 
filled in from the lake bottom by hy- 
draulic process, and contains approxi- 
;mately 28,000,000 cubic yards, and this 
| area will later be devéloped into a first- 
|class residential section and when com- 
pleted will be one of the most beautiful 
| subdivisions in the United States. 
| The area covered by this fill was here- 


tofore a swampy marsh and a breeder | 


| of mosquitoes and a huge liability to the 
|ecity. It is now being transformed into 
a huge asset and the result of this trans- 
formation will place many millions of 
dollars and of valuable real estate on the 
assessment rolls from which the City of 
New Orleans and the State of Louisiana 
| will receive enormous taxes in the future. 
| Besides serving the purpose of the sub- 
| division, the filled area is so arranged as 
'to also serve as a protection to the city 
| against storm tides on the lake. ~ 


‘Canals and Locks Also 
Being Constructed 


In addition to this work, the Board is 
jalso presently constructing locks in 
| Bayou St. John and New Basin Canal, 
|both navigable streams entering the 
|heart of the city from Lake Pontchar- 
| train, and on the west bank of the river 
| the Board is constructing the Donner Ca- 
jnal and levee, the canal to serve as a 
a reservoir for the fifth district, 
| feet wide and 10 feet deep. The excava- 
tions from this canal form a rear pro- 


ntly con-| tection levee for the fifth municipal dis- | 


trict in case of a crevasse in the river 
front levees below the city in Plaque- 
} mines Parish or above the city in Jeffer- 
‘son Parish. The combined cost of these 
projeects, when completed, minus the 
embellishment of the filled area of Lake 
Pontchartrain, will entail an expendi- 
'ture of approximately $2,500,000. 
| The filled area, when embellished, will 
jinclude public parks, boulevards, streets | 
and driveways, with all modern facili-| 
ties such as sewerage, water, drainage, 
lighting, ete. The layout of this im- 
provement is expeeted to cost in the 
neighborhood of twenty-seven million 
($27,000,000) dollars when completed. 
The Board of Levee Commissioners 
of the Orleans Levee District are pres- 
ently prosecuting this work as fast as 
|it is consistently possible to do so, in} 
order that employment might be fur- 
}nished to as many workers as possible 
in aid of partial relief for the present | 
unemployment situation. | 
The Board of Levee Commisisoners of | 
the Orleans Levee District is an agency 
of the State of Louisiana whose mem- 
bers serve without pay and are appointed 
by the Governor of the State for a term 
of four years; they number five in all. | 
The Mayor of the City of New Orleans 
jand the City Commissioner are desig- 
|nated by law as ex officio members. 











Many Officers and Soldiers Report | 
To Army Schools During September 


All Sections 


| September is school-opening month for ; 
| the Army as well as for thousands of 
‘children in the country, according to a 
| statement by.the War Department Sept. 
/16. The last few weeks has seen a steady 
| flow of officers and enlisted men to the 
| various Army schools for intensive train- 
ing periods, the Department says. 


The statement follows in full text: 
| The month of September witnesses the 
jret¥rn of thousands of ‘youngsters to 
| their books, studies and schools. Uncle 
|Sam is keeping step with this movement. 
| He likewise i$ busily assembling groups 
, of officers and soldiers slated to pursue 
the several courses at Army educational 
institutions. The modern and efficient 
officer ‘and enlisted man is a product of 
the Army’s educational system. : 
During the past month there has been 
a steady flow of officers and soldiers re- 
Those officers | 
who also have been through the lower 
schools have reported for the Army War 


| 





the Army, located in Washington. Many 
are reporting teo.the Command and Gen- 





Others ,are reporting to the special 


The sea, 


the dimensions being 10 miles long, 80| 


Cavalry Men Gather at F. ort Riley, Kansas, This Week From 


: WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1930 “ 
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Senate Investigators Reject 
Testimony *on Wire Tapping 


Mrs. McCormick Fails in Effort to Submit-Evidence in | 


Support of Allegatio 


ns Against Agents of ; 


Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


'tain facts and would like to make it a 
matter of record that early in July it 
became somewhat evident that espion- 
age was being practiced and directed 
against members of the Committee and 
| its employes and that its office files were | 
being tampered with. Espionage was 
being carried on to such a point as to) 
constitute prying into the personal and | 
private affairs of members of the Com- 

mittee and ,its employes. 

“Early in . ugust the Committ-e insti- 
tuted inquiries to ascertain who was do- | 
ing this work and who was hiring it | 
done. | 
‘Committee Instituted | 
Inquiry Into Operations — 
“Without expense it was readily as- | 
|certained that the people carrying on 
these operations could not then have 
more than a suspicion as to whose purse 
;was paying for this service, but there 
was a good reason to believe that the 
!author of the work was probably a can- 
didate .for the United States Senate, 
whose campaign was under investigation 
by this committee, for the possible pur- | 
pose of obtaining facts unfavorable to 
the reputations of members of the Com- 
mittee, with the object of hindering and 
obstructing its work. 

“The Committee thereupon instituted 
ha more searching inquiry to ascertain 
the facts, and, if it was fou that a 
|eandidate for the Senate was/responsi- 
|ble, to determine positively the object of 
the espionage and the cost of same which 
might-be properly’: chargeable as a cam- 
paign expenditure. 

“Coincident with issuance of sub- 








{upon the entire personnel of the Com- 


| 
of the crime of wire tapping. I made 
this charge on Sept. 1 and I not only 
repeat it now but I will say’ that had 
I not been prevented at today’s session 
of the Committee, I would have offered 
witnesses ready to produce complete 
proof that the employes in the service 
of the Committee had hired gthers to 
tap wires and had themselves. partici- 
pated in the tapping. ' 
“Chairman Nye has repeatedly denied 
that his employes had been guilty of any 
such practices. | 
“Senator Dale, at the last Chicago hear- 
ing of the Committee, said that if the 
Committee agents had been guilty of 
wire tapping it would be a_ reproach 


mittee. I say that if Senator Nye has 
had knowledge of wire tapping by his 
employes he is unfit to a Senator 
and unfit to be the chairman of a sena- 
torial committee. 


“When Senator Nye adjourned the| 
latest hearing of the Committee on Sept. 
3, he called in the newspaper reporters 
and in his official capacity as chairman 
of the Committee made the state- 
ment that I had sought to intimidate 
him; that I had sought to frame him, 
as he expressed it, but that he would 
not call this inquiry off. I have no de- 
sire to even embarrass Senator Nye by 
trickery. 

“T have not sought to intimidate him. 
If the facts which I have in my posses- 
sion are intimidating he must be the 
judge of that. I hdve not sought to have 
this inquiry called off. It was Chirman 
Nye himself who called the inquiry off 
Monday at the moment he doubtless con- 
sidered opportune.” 





poenas for officials of the Dannenberg 
agency, the press of Chicago carried the 
statement by Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
a candidate for the United States 
Senate, whose primary campaign had 
been a subject of investigation by the 
Committee, in which she admitted having 
employed the Dannenberg agency. W. 
C. Dannenberg, head of the agency, con- 
firmed Mrs. McCormick’s statement. 

“As a matter of fact, prior to the pub- 
lication of Mrs. McCormick’s statement, 
| the Committee had issued a subpoena for 
|W. C. Dannenberg, commanding him to 
produce all records of his agency perti- 
nent to the case under inquiry. The 
Committee could not properly be inter- 
ested in those records except as they 
might reveal the fees paid by, and the 
purposes actuating, the person or per- 
sons employing this agency, and any such 
interest as the Committee may _ here- 
aften display will be dirécted toward 
those ends. 


Subpoena Had Been Issued 
|For Records of Agency 


“The Committee, of course, anticipates 
that Mrs. McCormick will make a com-| 
plete accounting at the end of her cam-| 


| 
paign of all sums paid for these serv-| 
jices. At the time the Committee orig- 
inally called for the Dannenberg records, 
it believed them to contain information| 
of value; it does not now entertain that | 
belief. | 

“The insinuation has been made that | 
|persons in the employ of this Commit- 
tee broke into the business office of Mrs. 
McCormick on the night of July 16, and 
took therefrom certain records. This the 
Committee denies categorically and fin- 
ally no member of this Committee, either 
directly or indirectly, and no employe of 
this Committee, either directly or indi-} 
rectly, had anything to do with this al- 
|\leged theft, or has any knowledge of it. 

“The honor and dignity of the United | 
States Senate itself would be involved in| 
| such a proceeding, and this Committee 
is jealous of the honor and dignity of 
the United States Senate. 


Committee Said to Be 
Armed With. Authority 


| “This committee has neither authorized | 
jnor permitted any form of espionage 
against any candidate, nor has any such 
| espionage been practiced by the commit- | 
tee or its employes. Nor shall it be| 
done. If there be any candidate whose 
mind is so uneasy that he feels impelled | 
to employ persons to spy upon members 
of this committee, such candidate may 
well be left to justify the good taste and 
propriety of such action before the bar 
of public opinion. | 

“The most conclusive answer to the 


| 
| 


i 


slanderous insinuation that the commit- | 


tee instigated the alleged theft of these 
records may be found in the fact that it 
could not possibly make use of any rec- 
ords obtained by such methods. On the 


other hand, if the records contained any | 


information pertinent to the inquiry, the 
committee was armed with’ ample au- 
thority to obtain and use them.” 

This statement by Senator Nye fol- 
lowed one that had previously been made 


by Mrs. McCormick to the press in which | 


she said in part: 
“I am prepared immediately at the 


first opportunity given to prove that the | 


Committee’s employes have been guilty 
Pp 


of Country 


When the Committee session got under 
way with Mrs. Reinecke on the stand, 
Senator Nye asked: 

“Did you handle any money in the 
senatorial campaign in Illinois during 
April.” 

“Yes,” she replied. “One amount of 
$2,500 and another of $10,000.” 

“Where did the money come from?” 

“From Col. Robert R. McCormick.” 

‘ “In what capacity did you handle this 
money ?” 

“For the Young People’s Republican 
League.” 

The, next witness was O. G. Davis, a 
teacher of speech and voice. He said 
he was an election employe of Mrs. 
Reinecke on primary day. He worked as 
a McCormick watcher in the First Ward. 

“How were you employed?” Senator 
Nye asked. 

“Well, I was not clear on that my- 
self. My credentials were from the elec- 
tion board but all my arrangements were 
made with Mrs. Reinecke.” re 

“Where was your engagement made?” 

“In the private office of Mrs. Reinecke, 
in the election-commissioners’ office.” 

The witness said that he went for his| 
pay on the Thursday following the pri- 


| 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


2197) Saas 
Revenue of 149 ~ 
National Forests — 

Shows Increase 


Year’s Growth in Eastern and 
Lake Regions Particularly 
Large; Total Was $6,- 
751,553 for Fiscal Period | 


Total receipts of the 149 national 
forests during the fiscal. year that ended 
June 30, showed a gain of 7 per cent 
over the preceding 12 months, with par- 
ticularly large percentage increases in 
the eastern and Lake States regions, ac- 
cording to announcement on Sept. 16 
by the Forest Service. 

The total receipts for the fiscal year 
just ended were given as $6,751,558, of 


| which one-fourth is to be allotted to the | 


States containing the forests. The state- 
ment, made public by the Department 


‘of Agriculture, follows in full text: 


The major portion of the year’s re- 
ceipts came from timber sales, grazing 
permits, and special uses such as rentals 
of Summer homes and resort sites. Al- 
though the bulk of the receipts came 
from national forests in the western 
States, the largest comparative gains 
were made in the eastern and Lake 
States regions. Of the total revenue, 25. 
per cent will be allotted to the States 
within whose borders the national for- 
ests lie. These allotments are paid to the 
States each year to be prorated among 
the counties in lieu of local taxes, and 
became part of their school and road 
funds. The Federal Government also sets 
aside 10 per cent of the total receipts 
to be added to the regular appropriations 
for road building in the national forests. 

Although sales of national-forest tim- 
ber increased as a whole last year, rev- 
enue in the timber-growing States of 
Washington and Oregon dropped by $332,- 
047, owing to light demand for timber, 
and this region yielded first place in 
sales to the California region. Receipts 
in the national forests of the California 
region, which includes small areas in 
Oregon and Nevada, amounted to. $1,- 
637,340, showing a 15 per cent gain, as 
against receipts of $1,371,596, a 19 per 
cent loss, in the North Pacific region. 
All timber sold.on the national forests 
was cut under supervision of the Forest 
Service, which cuts the trees with a view: 
to future crops of timber on the same 
lands, 

The receipts and percentages for other 
regions follow: ; 

Northern. region, comprising Montana, 
northern Idaho, and North Dakota, $718,- 
816, a-gain of 9 per cent;. Rocky Moun- 
tain region, covering Colorado, eastern 
Wyoming, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota, $1,029,137, a gain of 
nearly 14 per cent; Southwestern region, 


| Arizona and New Mexico, $547,631, a 


decrease of one-fifth of one per cent; 
Intermountain region, Utah,. southern 


| Idaho, western Wyoming,: and Nevada, 


$744,602, a gain of 13 per cent; Eastern 
region, comprising the southern and 
eastern States, $535,380, a gain of ap- 
proximately 78 per cent; Alaska region, 
$110,307, a gaim of over 33 per cent; and’ 


mary. He said that Mrs. Reinecke asked] the Lake States region, including Minne- 


him how much she owed him and he re- 
plied that he usually got $15. 





“Did she give you $15?” Senator Nye 
ked. 
“No, she gave me $20.” 


Election Commissioners 


Said to Have Been Paid 


“In a check?” 

“No. In cash.” 

“You said that Mrs. Reinecke had a 
large roll of bills?” 


as 


“I said she had a roll of bills. I would| 


oe, Tee was. several hundred dollars | 
in it. i 

Senator Dill interrupted to ask just | 
what an election commississioner is. The} 
witness told him that commissioners look | 
after elections and are paid by the! 
county, : | 

“Do I understand,” the Senator asked, | 
“that Mrs. Reinecke, holding this po- | 
sition, paid you money to work for a 
candidate?” 

“That was 
Davis replied. 

“Is this a common occurrence?” 

“I never heard of it being done be- 
fore.” 

Mrs. Reinecke requested to return to 
the stand. She said that an agreement | 
had been reached to have watchers at the | 


polls and that Albert J. Bigler had paid | 


exactly the case,” Mr.| 


jher the $20 to give to Davis.” 


“That was the onl 
|she said. 

“You did not take Col. McCormick’s 
| $10,000 and pay it out in this manner?” 
“Positively not.” 

Senator Dill brought out on examina- 
|tion that the election. board hires about 
490 watchers at the polls for less than 
| $5,000. 

“Was it your understanding that 
Davis was a McCormick watcher?” the 
Senator asked. 

“No, it was not.” 


“You cashed this $10,000 check on 


y money I handled,” 


Maryland Company Given 
Underground Cable Right 


The War Department has approved an 
application of the Chesapeake and Po- 
| tomac Telephone Company of Baltimore, 
Md., for the installation of certain sub- 
terranean cables, according to a state- 
ment Sept. 15. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: o 

Application by the Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company of Baltimore 
City, Md., for approval of a revocable 
license to replace, by subterranean cable 
and manhole, the present poles_and aerial 


| 





schools of the various branches of the 
service. “ 

This week selected cavalry officers and 
enlisted men report to Fort Riley, Kans., 
the seat of cavalry learning. The 


| students of the incoming classes at Fort | 
| Riley represent cavalry regiments scat- | 


tered over widely separated sections of 
this country and Uncle Sam’s posses- 
sions. Many are reporting from tours 
of duty varying from choice eastern and 
western stations, the Mexican Border 
Patrol to the far-off Philippines. 

The cavalry school is but a link in the 
Army’s-educational system. The courses 
of instruction aim to train officers and 
enlisted men in all that pertains to the 


| telephone line across lands of the United 
| States pertaining to the inland waterway 
| from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, 
Delaware and Maryland, at Chesapeake 
| City, Md. 

|. The existing installation was author- 
ized by revocable license granted by the 
Secretary of War on May 14, 1925. 

The application for the new installa- 
on has been made by the licensee at the 
request of the district engineer, Wilming- 
tof, Del. ; 


| ti 


| 


Hawaiian Air Forces 


| Add Attack Squadron 


Organization of ‘an attack squadron 


| 960; 


|courses for regular officers and enlisted | 


technique and tactics of the cavalry arm. | 48 an addition to the air forces stationed 
Approximately 150 officers and enlisted|in Hawaii was announced by the War 
men of the Regular Army, the National! Department Sept. 16. The announcement 
Guard and Organized Reserves attend | follows in full text: 
the several courses of instruction. The| The War Department has just author- 
ized the organization of two squadrons, 
men include for officers the advanced |the 26th Attack Squadron and the 75th 
course, troop officers’ course, and ad-| Service Squadron, as an addition to Air 
vanced equitation course; for enlisted|Corps forces now stationed in Hawaii. 
men it includes a noncommissioned offi-|These will be organized at once, other 
cers’ course and the saddlers and horse| Air Corps squadrons now in Hawaii, 
shoers’ specialists course. These two/|overstrength in enlisted men, being re- 
latter, courses by the way are the only | duced to a permanent strength to furnish 
two courses of their kind in our country.'the personnel for the new. organizations. 


sota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, $56,740, 
a gain of 61 per cent. 

The net increase for the year in all 
forests amounted to $451,751. The total 
national-forest rectipts for the year came 
from the following sources: Tinbes sales, 
$4,337,543; timber settlement, $28,036; 
timber trespass, $12,724; turpentine 
sales, $11,588; grazing (cattle and 
horses), $992,304; grazing (sheep and 
goats), $931,649; grazing trespass, $18,- 
special use, |$300,257; occupancy 
trespass, $302; water power, $107,492; 
fire trespass, $10,693. 


Monday before election?” Senator Nye 
asked. 

“Vea* 

“Then what did you do with the 
money?” 

“I took it to the McCormick head- 
quarters.” 

Mrs. Reinecke explained that for the 
past eight years the Deneen organiza- 
tion had controlled the election machin- 
ery of the city. 

Chairman Nye late Sept. 15 made pub- 
lic a sheaf of telegrams which the Com- 
mittee had subpoenaed from the Dannen- 
berg detective agency. They related to 
the movement of detective agents shad- ~ 
owing members of the Senate Committee 
and the Senator Tuesday characterized 
them as unimportant, 
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to Fatalities 


In Large Cities 


ports From 78 Metropoli- 
tan Centers Give Acciden- 
tal Death Total Under That; 
Of Early Summer Period! 


The Department of Commerce an- 
- jounces that during the four weeks end- 
Sept. 6, 1930, 78 large cities in the 
United States reported 659 deaths from 
automobile accidents. This number (659) 
compares with 715 deaths during the 
four weeks ending Sept. 7, 1929. Most 
of these deaths were the result of acci- 
dents which occurred within the_cor- 
porate limits of the city, although some 
accidents occurred outside of the city 
limits. . 
For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 
limits is desirable. Such figures are 
availble for the four-week period ending | 
Sept. 6, 1930, and for the corresponding | 
four-week period of 1929 for all of fhe 
78 cities, the four-week figure in 1930 
being 504 as contrasted with 556 for the; 
corresponding four weeks in 1929. 
March, 1926, Lowest 
Considering by four-week periods since, 
, 1925, total de 
et ahs for 78 cities, regardless of | 
place of accident, the lowest total (346) | 


a eee 
the four-week period ending Nov. 2, 1929. 


The numbers in the 70 periods of four} 
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aths from automobile: : 


for the four-week period ending; ; 
1926, and the highest (842) foe : 
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‘Four Pests Found | 
Largely to Blame 
In Grain Damage} 

Meee ete 


Seed Most Difficult to De. 
tect and Eliminate * 
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Government ievestigntors studying | 
pests in stored and. shipped grain. have ;- 
found that most of the damage done by ; 
these insécts is due to four species, the | 
rice or black weevil, granary weevil, | 
grain moth and the lesser grain borer, 
the Department of Agriculture an- | 
nounced in a statement Sept. 16. “These | 
four major pests, are responsible for the' 
greater part of the damage to stored 
grain in the United States,” the Depart- 
ment explaired. ' 

The statement is in connection with ! 
the Department’s- issuance of a revised 
farmers’ bulletin (1260 F, “Stored Grain ' 
Pests,” sent free on inquiry to the De-, 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C.)! The fulk text of the statement’ 
follows: \ 

Four major grain pests are responsi- 
ble for the greater part of the jena et 
to stored. grain in the United States. , 
Owing to che fact that the larvae or im- 
mature stages of these insects, for the 
most part, breed within the seeds where 
they are concealed “rom view, their pres- ; 
ence often remains undetected and un-! 
suspected until great damage is done.! 
Any one of 46 species may damage ' 
stored grain. With the exception of the 
four major pests, a!l stages of these in- | 
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\ AUTHoRizED STATEMENTS UNLY ARB 


_PusiisHen WirnHour Comment BY THe Unirep States Dany 


Herein, Berne 


Right of Warden + 
To Search Autos 
In Oregon Stated 


Probable Cause to Believe 
Car Contains Contraband 
Game Held Sufficient to 
Warrant Investigation 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Sept. 16. 

Only probable cause sufficient to sup- 
|port the belief that the law is being vio- 
lated will justify a game warden in stop- 
ping an automobile to search for contra- 
band game, the Attorney General of 
Oregon, I. H. Van Winkle, ha® recently 
ruled in an opinion to the State Game 
Commission. 

Advice of the Attorney General was 
requested as to whether automobiles may 
be stopped and searched by a game 
warden when he has reason to suspect 
that they are carrying contraband ani- 
mals, birds or fish without first obtaining 





‘a search warrant to do so. 


' The Oregon game laws, it was pointed 
lout in the opinion, provide that any game 
(warden may, without warrant, arrest vio- 
oe It empowers = officials to 
;Search persons, automobiles, gam $ 
‘and the like. — 
'.Mr. Van Winkle called attention to the 
jcase vf State’ v. DeFord, 120 Oreg. 444, 
‘in which it was contended that an Oregon 
‘law providing for search and seizure of 
\vehicles and boats for intoxicating 


weeks were as follows: 


2 ee eet | sects feed principally on the outside of | 
our Ww! : 


jthe kernels. Their presence is readily | 
(detected and théy can be removed from 
{the grain by fanning and screening. 


|liquors was unconstitutional and repug- 
nant to the search and seizure yclause of 
bes State constitution. In this’ case, he 
|said, the court exhaustively analyzed 


; Underwood & Underwood. 
Packed in a strong trunk and safeguarded by many seals, the Gutenberg 


Dee. Bible, part of the’ Vollbehr collection of rare books printed in the fif- 
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Increase Of 5 Per Cent 
For the 52-week periods ending Sept. 
6, 1930, and Sept. 7, 1929, the totals for 
the 78 cities, were respectively, 8,670 
and 8,080 which indicate a recent rate 
of 25.1 per 100,000 population as against | 
an earlier rate of 23.9 or an increase of | 
5 per cent in the rate in a single year.| 
Only one city reported no deaths from} 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks while five cities reported no deaths | 
from automobile accidents for the cor- | 


May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 





responding period of 1929. 

‘or the last four-week period reports | 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or'| 
outside were received from all of the 78 | 
cities reporting. In these cities in this} 
four-week period, the total number of| 
deaths from automobile accidents was 659 | 
but only 594 of these were due to acci- 
dents within city limits. 

The rates published in this summary | 
are based upon midyear population es- 
timates derived from the 1930 census. | 
Cities whose population was found to be} 
less than was indicated by estimates) 
heretofore used will therefore™appear as | 
having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no/| 
material increase in the actual number! 
of deaths. - 


Barring of Offenders 


Of Milk Rules Sought. 


New Jersey Health Depart- 
ment Says Imposition of) 
Fines Not Always Effective 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 16. 
Repeated offenders of the milk regula-| 
tions prescribed by the State Sanitary| 
Code will be barred from continuing in} 
business, the State Department of 
Health announced Sept. 16, if the au- 
thority can be found for such action. 
Attorney General William A. Steven 
has been asked as to the power of the 
Department to move in the Court of 
Chancery by injunction - against such 
dealers, according to the Director of 


Health, D. C. Bowen, who pointéd out’ 


| 
! 


Hundreds of Americans—old and young—visit each day the glass. case 


\ in the Library of Congress where is 


the Constitution of the United States, which was ratified 143 years ago, 
on Sept. 17, 1787. The visitors have opportunity to inspect also another 
document of historical significance—the Declaration of Independence. 
eet OL II 


now kept the original document of 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government | 
Lc dieecabanioeah 
Aids to Airplane Navigation 


Shown in Federal Bulletins 


Airway Bulletin Section Issues Leaflets Giving Informa- 
tion Vital to Aeronautic.Traffic 


Topic IV: Communications: 


In this series of articles presenting a 


Publications and Records 
topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


The present series deals 


By John Groves, 


Chief, Airway Bulletin Section, Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce 


HE Airway Bulletin Section as a 
unit of the, Aeronautic Informa- 
tion Division is charged directly 

with the publication of Airway Bul- 
letins, two-page leaflets punched for 
binding, describing ‘airports and inter- 
mediate landing fields, and the main- 
tenance of records concerning all land- 
ing areas that may be ayailable for 
use. This section also is responsible 
for publishing notices in the form of 
Airway Bulletins showing the aids to 
air navigation that have been installed 
along the several . Federal airways, 
special warnings, meteorological in- 
formation and other data of value in 
the systematic operation of aircraft. 

The Airway Bulletin is distinctly an 

aid to air navigation and as such is 
used extensively by pilots, air-line op- 
erators, private flyers and others in- 
terested in ascertaining the location of 
the various airports and their size to- 
gether with the facilities provided. 

The Airway Bulletin Section, by 

means of a procedure set up, receives 
information concerning all proposed 
airports and all airports as placed in 
active operation. Full information is 
submitted to the Section on the blank 
form devised especially for that pur- 
pose and these data, together with 
sketches and maps of the airport and 
its supporting city is edited uniformly 
and prepared for printing. 
. ~ * 


DRAFTING force is employed to 

prepare the sketches that are em- 
ployed to illustrate the airway bul- 
letins. Two sketches are used on the 
front of each bulletin, the first or 
upper sketch being a map of the city 
showing railroads, highways, rivers, 
lakes and other prominent land marks 
and on which is indicated the position 
of the airport. The second or lower 
sketch is a close-up map of the air- 


section’s work, 





not 
some 


has 
in 


that the imposition of fines 
brought the desired results 
cases. ‘ 

As an example of the problem con- 


fronting the Department, Mr. Bowen de-' 


clared that since 1920 one dealer, Wil- 
bert Borden, of Penns Grove; has paid 
11 penalties on charges of milk below 
standard and two others for operating 
‘an unlicensed pasteurizing plant. In ad- 
dition, he asserted, there are three 
_charg® pending against the same dealer 
alleging milk below standard and a 
(fourth of unlicensed pasteurizing. 
Payment of the penalties has obviated 
the necessity of taking the violations to 
A court, it was pointed out, but the situa- 
tion has become such that it is now de- 
sired to take more drastic action than 
the mere imposition of a fine. 
“Ordinarily, the Department refrains 
from making public the names of of- 
‘ fenders in such cases, particularly if 
they are first offenders,” said Mre 
Bowen. “The Board, however, is anx- 
ious to determine its powers to enjoin 
habitual offenders against the milk code.” 


Czechs Polish Shoes 


A good demand exists in Czechoslo- 
vakia for shoe polishes of all kinds. As 
there is considerable rainfall throughout 
the year, frequent polishing of shoes is 
. required. The greatest demand for pol- 

ishes is in the Spring and Summer, as 

wvershoes are used to a great extent 
’ during the Winter. Jpeites States De- 


_ partment of Commer 


‘Bostonians Petition 
| For Free Education| 


| Proposal Made to Establish Col- 
| lege Requiring No Tuition 

| — 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

| Boston, Sept. 16. 
Establishment of the University of 


Massachusetts as a State college to pro-! 


| vide entirely free education for residents 
lof the Commonwealth is proposed in an 
initiative legislative petition which has 
|been certified by the Attorney General, 
Joseph E. Warner, as being in proper 
|form, according to announcement by Mr. 
! Warner. 

The petition was presented by a num- 
|ber of residents of Boston and Cheisea 
jand would “provide the inhabitants of 
\the Commonwealth with the means and 
opportunity of obtaining general and 
|professional education of a high grade 
|entirely free of charge for tuition, books, 
paper, materials or supplies.” 
| The proposed institution, which would 
be coeducational, would be authorized to 
confer degrees and grant such diplomas 
jas are customarily conferred in a uni- 
|versity. It would be headed by a board 





of seven regents to be appointed by the 
Governor at a salary of $5,000 each. 


A residence of four years in the State! 


port drawn to scale showing the di- 
mensions of the airport, obstructions, 
markings, facilities provided and any 
other data which might be of-value. 
In addition, a wind-rose, which gives 
wind velocities and directions from 
the eight. principal points of the 
compass, is included on _the lower 
sketch when observations for the com- 
pilation of a wind-rose are available. 
Page two of the bulletin is given 
over to a condensed summary of in- 
formation descriptive of the airport 
concerned. This includes the name of 
the airport, the owner and operator, 
its rating if rated, the latitude, longi- 
tude, magnetic variation and distance 
and direction from the supporting city. 
Other information contained includes 
size, obstructions, lighting equipment, 
general facilities. and radio stations 
with frequency and call letters if such 
facilities have been installed. 


* * 


HE United States Weather Bureau 

prepares a condsened weather sum- 
mary of average conditions for the 
locality concerned from observations 
made over a period of years, and this, 
together with the locations of the 
nearest Weather Bureau and upper 
air station completes the text data for 
the Airway Bulletin. 

A permanent mailing list is main- 
tained and Airway Bulletins are sent 
regularly to those on the list. Some 
4,000 pilots, air transport operators 
and others are on this mailing list, in- 
clusion on which is by request only. 

One particular phase of the activ- 
ities of this Section is that of assist- 
ing pilots in determining suitable 
routes for cross-country flights so that 
trips may be planned to embrace ter- 
ritory providing the maximum in land- 
ing facilities, weather information and 
other aids to air navigation. 


” 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” to 
appear in the issue of Sept. 18, John Groves, Chief, Airway Bulletin Section, 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce, will continue discussion of the 
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iState Reduces Wages 


To Increase Workers 


Mississippi to Provide Johs for 
Greatest Number Possible 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Sept. 16. 

The State Highway Department has 
announced a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the salaries of all employes. of the 
Department. E 

The action was taken, it was an- 
nounced, in the hope that it will “permit 
the employment of a larger number of 
workers throughout the State where 
these can be used economically, and thus 
extend some relief to the class which is 
in greatest need of relief.” , 

At the same time the Department di- 
rected that the maximum day labor scale 
be fixed at $1.50, and that employes not 
nécessary for the work now at hand be 
laid off Oct. 1. 

The Department stated that “the pres- 


|ent crisis with regard to unemployment 


demands that every action possible be 
taken that will furnish any measure of 
relief.” 

skeen ieadandaadtapaitarninendadipiniaiapitipaiiamdninadipaens 
would be a requisite for entrance. The 
college would be constructed and the 
first class. enrolled one year after pas- 
sage of the act. 

' 
» 


They do not usually attack grain that 
is unbroken and in good condition but 
uickly follow after the attack of one of 
the major pests and help complete the 
work of destruction. 


Oil Production Record 


| Made in Punjab, India 


Output of Two Wells Increased | 


But New Drilling Is Necessary 


A record oil output during 1929 is re- 
ported by the Attock Oil Company which 
carries on operations in the Punjab, 
India, according to a report from~Con- 
sul R. S. MeNiece, at Karachi, made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 
Production during the year totaled 480,- 
222 barrels as compared with 306,288 
barrels in 1928. 

Profits for 1929 are reported by the 
company to be ‘$1,825,000. Depreciation 
in equipment is charged at $1,000,000 
and it has been decided to pass the divi- 


Working Together 


teenth century and purchased by.the United States Government, has just 


| arrived at the Library of Congress a 
in Austria. 


fter leaving its Old World repository 


The literary treasure will not be unpacked until a special 


place assuring: entire safety has been prepared for its display in the 
library, according to information made available at the office of the libra- 
rian. The photograph shows the sealed trunk in custody of a member 


| of the library’s staff. 
— eee 


;dend and carry the balance forward. 
| This decision was based on the fact that 
|the bulk of the 1929 Nproductiqn came 
from two wells which have declined 
;markedly in output during the present 
; year. «Oil-bearing sands have been dis- 
| covered at lower levels, but gas pressure 
has caused drilling difficulties, and thus 
far no appreciable production has been 
obtained; 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Wage Payments Increase 
In Pennsylvania District 
(Continued from Page 1.] 


| clines from the level of a year ago are 
metals, transportation equipment, tex- 
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\ tiles, stone, clay and glass products, and 
‘lumber products. 


| The number of employe hours worked 
as shown by a little more than half of 
| the reporting firms, increased nearly 1 
; per cent between July and August, thus 
| corroborating the increase In pay rolls 
by giving further evidence of a gain in 
plant activity. 

Delaware industries declined about 1 
per cent in both employment and wage 
payments. -The largest drop occurred 
in the metal industries. 


_ Of the 17 city areas, nine had increases 
|in pay rolls and six employed more work- 
jers in August. Employment in Philadel- 
phia was 2.6 per cent higher than in July 
jand wage payments were 3 per cent 
greater. ‘ 











XIV 


| cases on the subject of search ang sei- 
|zure, and held that where an automobile 
|reasonably suspected of containing liquor 
|was searched by an officer without war- 
/rant such search -was valid. and lawful. 
|_.From these obsegvations,” Mr. Van 
| Winkle concluded, “we find that reason- 
ableness is the test.in each instance 
where search and seizure is exercised 
without warrant, and I would, therefore, 
advise that an officer who has probable 
jcause to believe that an automobile con- 
tains contraband game animals, birds or 
fish, is authorized to stop and search 
- automobile without a search war- 
‘Tant”, - 


Drug Stores in Shanghai 


There are 50 or moré modern drug 
stores in“ Shanghai, half of which ar, 
foreign owned. Among the many point, 
of difference between pharmacy in 
Shanghai and in America or Europe is 
the..number of nationalities found in 
Shanghai, each requiring preparations 
familiar to them and perhaps labeled ‘in 
their own language. (United States De- 
partment of Commerce.) 





For high quality and low prices 


THE 
GREAT 


© 1930, The Great Atlantic 


Between its customers and A&P there is a partner- e¢ 
ship which works to the advantage of both sides. The 


customers represent deman 


d 


represents supply on an equally large scale. 


the largest scale. A&P 


Customers know they can get at A&P stores what- 
ever they want, the best at lowest prices. A&P, know- 
ing. its customers’ wants from their daily orders, is 


never in doubt. 


It stocks no goods that stay on its 


shelves unsold. Thereby it avoids losses that would 


have to be made good in prices. 


/ 


And because A&P is thus the definitely instructed 
buying agent of millions of people, it is able to use their 
united buying power wherever their best interest 


- 


dictates. 


Each customer gets the benefit of every saving, of, 


every wise selection of goods. A&P, relying on many 
small profits,* gains from’increasing numbers of cus- 
tomers. They are attracted by the best service at the 
fowest cost. If there is a surer way of keeping the cost 
of food:down and the quality of food up, no one has told 
about it. . 


*2% cents on the dollar's worttl of goods sold. 


ATLANTIC: & PACIFI 


Note: This is number XIV of a series of advertise- 


ments appearing in a great many newspapers, | = 


& Pacific Tea Co, 


TEA. 
co. 
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Harvest 


Nineteenth of a serées of advertiiements 
dealing trxformatively 
with principal in@aestries of the country. 
Reprints of. £hés statement 
will be furnished 
ont request to’ Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
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OURNEYING from house to house, itinerant 
weavers used to weave the homespuns for co- 
lonial families on awkward hand looms furnished 
by the householders themselves. Some house- 
keepers, possessing the necessary skill, made their 


with 212,122,000-bales for the test of the world. 
Thus it may be seen- thar the United States sup- 
plies about three-fifths of the world’s cotton. 
Ultimately, this feuit of theplantations (together 
with its by-product, cotton seed) besides being 


own cloth from yarn which had been twisted 
and reeled on their own spinning wheels. 

From such beginnings, a dramatic sequence of 
events has led to the modern textile industry — 
an enterprise whose 9,850 establishments, with 
their acres upon acres of intricate looms, and a 
total of 40,000,000 spindles, provide the mation 
with useful and ornamental fabrics 


Early Triumphs of Shuttle-Craft 


Till about two hundred years ago, tedious hand 
methods were necessary in all textile processes. 
The first crude loom used by primitive man for 
plaiting grasses, led gradually to the larger and 
more intricate looms of the early colonists. Short- 
ly before the Revolutionary War, an inventive 
Englishman, Richard Arkwright, devised mechan- 
ical spinning and carding appliances. These threat- 
ened to flood Europe with. more yatn than the 
hand looms could weave into cloth, but there soon 


used im countless varieties of wearing apparel finds 
its way into a multitude of products, including 
book bindings, hose,: asbestos covering for pipes, 
electric insulation, tire fabrics,and artificial leather. 
In £852, John Mercer, an Englishman, experi- 
mented with cotton yarns until he perfected the 
process now known as metcerization, It gives 
selected cottons a soft lustre, exceptional clasticity, 
absofbent quality and durability. The finest mer- 
cetized cotton yarn is now known as durene. 


The Fleece thes is More Than Golden 


Wool was known and used long before cotton: 
From antiquity it has*been man’s principal shield 
against wintry blasts. In this country there were 
some woolen mills and factories as early as the 
petiod following the Revolutionary War, but the 
most rapid.ptogress in the industry has been 
achiewed since 1870. Since that time the increase 
in number of employees is estimated at 80 pet cent, 
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followed a series of inventions of power looms by | ; Number ofemployees « : : i 3 < « 1,119,733 Woolen . < 3.8 3 8 & 8 & $8,036,243,000° 
Cartwright and others, and later the Jacquard loom ™ the number of looms a 90: Pex Cont, and in the Total annual wages. . : 3 ¢ 3 $1,099,735,000%  KnitGoods ; . i s = = % +  $816,620,000* 
(which could weave yarns of intricate colors). CooSUmaption of raw materials of 165 pet ont...) Total value of products. ss s $4,933,282,000*% Sik «2. 6 ss as 8 8 5 $750,124,000° 
These were followed by Hargreave’s spinning jenny One important asset of wool is the long life of WALUE OF PRINCIPLE TEXTILE MANUFACTURES i. Ss 2: : 4 So mee, sae eaees 
(whereby one person could spin sixteen of mooie the fibre. It serves one career of usefulness after CO aS ES Se laste ck le $1,659,519,000 Jute, linen, cordage andtwimne < € 


threads simultaneously), and then by Crompton’s 


another. In the form of shoddy and mungo— 


*Figures taken from latest U. S. Census of Manufactures. 


Among the manufacturing industries of our country, textiles rank second in capital invested, and in amount of motive power 











second-hand materials re-worked into fillers for 
overcoats, blankets, and flannels—the same original 


4 mule spinner. About this time, also, Eli Whitney 
invented his cotton gin to separate cotton from 


used. They stand at the head of the list, both in number of employees and in the number of important individual plants, 


facturets ate tending to limit lines and thus reduce 
costs. Rayon is proceeding to market its radically _ 
new product with up-to-date and agressive educa- ~ 
tional merchandising. Our second largest industry, © 
and one of our most necessary, appears to be entering © 
a new phase of efficiency and usefulness. 


world’s most treasured fabric, more human labor is 
said to be required than for any other single opera- 
tion of modern industry. America still imports 
most of her raw fiber from the Orient, although 
she manufactures more finished silk fabrics than 
any other nation. . 


& NATILO MS [IMP ORTANCE 


B covron i WOOL 


“ANNUAL 
U.S.PRODUC TION 
351,013,000 LBS. 
U.S .1MPORT . 
240,360,000 Les. 
*TLarest U.S. DEPA RTMENT 
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SILK 


*AN NUAL 
U.S. IMPORT 
74,005,000 LBS. 
WORLD PRODUCTION 
101,566,000 LBS. 
OF COMAMERCEFICURES ] 


RAYON 
U.S. P RODUCTION 
1914 

1,445,000 LS. 


1929 
123,000,000 LBS. 


A new star on the textile horizon—tayon—was 
discovered in 1884. First produced from the wood 
pulp of mulberry trees, it was later made from cot- 
ton linters (once merely the waste from cotton 
manufacture) and other vegetable products. At the , 
beginning of the century this material, at first 
called artificial silk, would not withstand the tigors 
of the laundry, but firmer fabrics were soon pro- 
duced, and now rayon is used by itself or combined 
with silk, wool, and cotton materials. Multitudes 
of different processes are possible, for which there 
is ample evidence in the 2,000 different patents 
issued for making this—the one fabric which is 


*ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION 
US.°14,478,000 BALES 
WORLD-25,600,000 
BALES 





~~ 
FINANCING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


UE to the comparatively small capital investment 
D necessary to build and equip cotton plants, this 
branch of the textile industry has been slower to de- 
velop into large combinations such as characterize many 
other present-day divisions of industry. Even today the 
cotton industry is composed of numerous.small, highly 
competitive mills. The woolen industry, however, ismore 
centralized. Many of our present leading woolen com- 
panies originated as combinations of smaller units, and 
their history has been one of periodic flotations of 
capital stock for purposes, partly, of acquiring further 
units. Silk manufacturing, like cotton, is carried on 
mainly in small mills which are extremely flexible to 
style changes. The rayon branch differs from all other 











cotton seeds. From one advance to another, this 
process of development has continued, until today 
the maximum of textile efficiency is secured with 
the minimum of manual labor. 

The textile industry, as we knowit today, com- 
prises several distinct products, each subject to its 
own peculiar conditions, and operating in distinct 


stock may persist for a generation or more in varied 
forms. By thus adding millions of pounds to the 
supply of fabrics every year, the world is warmly 
clothed ona larger scale than would otherwise be 
possible. Every year we manufacture about roo 
million pounds of this second-hand material, which, 
however, is just about one-fourth as much as the 















members of the textile group in that an investment of 


ee = <M wholly man made. very lar i i ial | 1 
ge proportions is essential to place a plant on 
* fields. total Production in this country of virgin wool. Fach of th diwiss och cable an economical operating basis. Large amounts of rayon 
; . ac e the gteat divisions of the textile indus- stock have been offered the public in recent years. 
Fe Cotton — King of the Textiles Gossamer Threads from Cathay try has its trade association engaged in eliminating Although the textile industry has in recent years had 


perhaps more than its share of the vicissitudes to which 
all business is subject, definite progress is being made in 
reestablishing its former well-ihtrenched financial 
position among basic and essential American indus- 
tries. Financing in the past has been mainly through 
stock issues, although as the industry works out its 
problems and establishes its earning power on a more 
stabilized basis the probability is that more and more 
concerns will resort to bond flotations for their capital 
requirements. Many of these should be worthy of 
investment consideration. 


causes Of unprofitable operation. Cotton growers 
in particular are active in promoting advanced 
methods, being faced with an increasing produc- 
tion abroad. Increased efficiency in cotton mills 
throughout the country has resulted in better 
cloth. Im some branches of the industry mergers 
have proved valuable as a means of unifying manu- 
facturing and metchandising efforts. Wool manu- 


By far the most important single member of 
the great textile family is cotton. It-tepresents 4 
capital investment of about two billion dollars. It 
embraces over 1,300 factories in thirty-one states, 
and employs more workers than any other single 
manufacturing enterprise (nearly half a million). 
During the last fiscal year, this countrys cotton 
harvest amounted to 14,478,000 bales, as com pared 


Of all known fibers, silk isthe strongest, for its 
size. As is generally known, it is spun by silk- 
worms which feed on mulbetry leaves, and because 
of natural surroundings is chiefly produced in Japan 
and China. In spite of many attem pts at silkworm 
culture in the western world,it has generally been 
found to be,impractical because of the countless 
tedious ‘hours of labor involved. In making the 
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Deal Subjected to Implied ‘Warranty 
~ On Lumber Purchased for Specific Use 


‘Agreement Between Parties Said to Require Delivery of Dried Mate- 
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rial Although Specifications in Order Given by Buyer Were 


Indefinite as to Moisture Content che 


St. Louis, Mo. tthe Moline Pressed Steel Company were | that the order for material constituted 
high quality chests. The order tor lum-/a complete written contract between the 
parties, and hence, the oral testimony ad- 
mitted during the trial with reference to 
The list of materials was pre-| the negotiations between the parties prior 


1 from the District Court for the| pared by Oatman and their suitability |to the/ acceptance of the order by the 
plaintiff company and the testimony as 


to the attending facts and circumstances! eyles Powder 


DAVENPORT LADDER CGoMPANY 
v. 
Epwarp Hines LUMBER COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 


No. 8845« 
Ap the | 
Ww ea Ge tc s 5 9 AN with | 95 discussed gt and prior to that time. 
~him on the brief) for appellant; H. B.|In this connection the following appears 


Betty (W. S. BENNETT, WALTER M.|ir. the testimony of Hayward: 


ber was made out at a conference be- 
tween Oatman and Hayward on May 14, 
19) 


\ 


was not admissible for the reason that 


; buyer informed the seller of the circum- 
his purchase of a certain character of 
article or material, and left it to the 
seller to select the particular kind and 
qualify of article suitable for the buy- 
er’s use. This is. the rule regardless of 
whether the case is governed by the 
common law or the Uniform Sales Act, 
except that under the Uniform Sales | 
Act a dealer is placed under. the same | 
responsibility as a manufacturer and the | 
term “trade-mark” or “trade mark” is} 
used, rather than the term “specified, | 
described article.” 

So, where the buyer orders goods to| 
be supplied and trusts to the judgment | 
or skill of the seller to select goods or | 
materials which shall be suitable for thé | 
purpose for which they are ordered, there | 


is an implied warranty that they shall be 
/reasonably fit,for that purpose. Her-| 
0./v. Rich, 3 Fed. (2d) | 

olt & Nut Co. v. Rodd; 





|12; Kansas City 


stances and conditions which necessitated 4 


~ 


Saas 
“2 


CURRENT LAW, 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts - 


Bankruptcy—Exemption—Attachment by judgment creditor— 

A. creditor of a bankrupt holding a judgment containing a waiver~of exemp- 
tion could attach an exemption set aside to the apeerte but in the hands of 
the trustee on an attachment execution issued out by a State court; since prop- 
erty which has been set-aside as exempt property constitutes no part of the 
assets in bankruptcy. 


Hukill-Hunter-Coe v. Oliver, trustee, etc.; C. C. A. 3, No. 4346, Sept. 4, 19380. 


Electricity—Supply of power—Invalidity of contract—Reeovery for power fur- 
nished according to tariff on file with the Department of Public Works— 

Where a contract for the supply of electric! power is void, the power company 
may recover for the electricity furnished aceording to the schedule of rates as 
shown by the tariff on file with the Department of Pullic Works during the 
time such electyicity was furnished and used. 

Puget Sount Power & Light Company v. Dextor Horton Estate; Wash. Sup. 
Ct., No. 22334, Sept. 2, 1930. 


pr prod vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Failure to object to speed 
of car— 

An occupant of the rear seat of an automobile who did not object to the 
operation of the automobile at a rate of speed in excess of that allowed by the 


Avrmortzen STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WitHoutT COMMEN 


Bauuvrr, Betty & Betty and Coox 


“Near the close of our session I made 


h i t .-| 220 Fed, 750; Bird & Son v. Guaranty 
Oe eae tee a 208 , Const. Co., 295 Fed. 451; Barrett Co. v. 


Bat.urr with him on the wrief) fpr the remark t6 Mr. Oatman that I sup-| 


appellee. ¢ 
Before KENYON, BooTH and GARDNER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 18, 1980 


GARDNER, Circuit Judge.—In this case 
appellee, as plaintiff, brought action 
against the appellant to recover a bal- 
ance claimed to be due for lumber sold. 
The parties will be designated as they 
appeared in the lower court. The plain- 
tiff alleged that on May 14, 1927, 
the defendant entered into a written 
contract for the purchase of-lumber. 


posed this was kiln dried lumber that|°! the parties. 


they proposed to furnish. Mr, Oatman| | 


tradict the terms of the written ere’ Panther Rubber Mfg. Co., 24 Fed. (2d) 


It is to be noted (1) that the instru-| 


329; O. C. Barber M. & F. Co. v. Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., 258 Fed. 1; 


said ‘no.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘why not’? 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘this lumber is dry,’ and 
he made the remark; he said ‘you don’t 
care if this lumber is dry whether it is 
ikiln dried or air dried.’ I said, ‘no, I 
don’t care whether it is kiln dried or 
lair dried, just So, the lumber I get is 
suitable to go into these chests that we 
are making.’ 
that we need not worry about the qual- 
ity of the lumber.” \ 





Mr. Oatman’s reply was/ 


A copy of the instrument claimed to be} Hayward also testified that he told 
the contract was attached to the petition| Ostman that he was going to take his 


ent did not bear the signature of the 
| defendant, and by its terms it was not 
|to become binding until and unless so 
jsigned; (2) accepting defendant’s testi- 
mony as true, it did not contain any 
provision as to the terms of payment, 


of the material; (3) it was silent as 
\to the condition of the lumber as to dry- 
ness; and (4) it was apparent that so 
\far as the molding was concerned, 
|further explanation was required, as it 
|could riot be prepared from the rough 





(nor any provision as to time for delivery} 


as an exhibit and made a part thereof, 
and it was alleged that pursuant to the 
written order or contract the plaintiff 
shipped and delivered certain of the lum- 
ber therein described, and that the total 


. : t | sketch. A 
lumber and accept his prices, “and ex-| In fact, it is the contention of the ap- 


Conkling v. Standard Oil Co., (Ia.), 116 | 
N. W. 822; B. F. Sturtevant Co.-v. Le-| 
|mars Gas Co. (Ia.), 176 N. W. 338; Pe- 
|terson v. Dreher (Ia.), 194 N. W. 53; 
Omaha Coal, Coke & Lime Co. v. Fay, 
(Neb.); 55 N. W. 211; Blackmore v. Fair- | 
banks (Ia.), 44 N. W. 548; Geo. E. Pew 


law was not, as a matter of law, guilty of contributory negligence precluding 
recovery for injuries sustained on blow-out of tire. ra 
Lloyd v. Mowery et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22562, Aug. 28,1930. \ 


Motor vehicle—Operation—Driver’s duty to occupants where engaged upon joint 
venture—Hunting trip—. 


during a hunting, trip under an agreement to jointly contribute to the expenses 
of the trip, was réquired, in driving the car, to exercise reasonable and ordinary 
care for the safety of the two companions, as distinguished from the slight 
care which is sufficient where a host is driving an automobile in which a person 
is riding as his guest, since the owner of the automobile and his two com- 





Co. v. Karley.(Ia.); 150 N. W. 12; Uni- 
| versal Motor Co. v. Shaw (Va.), 140 S.| 
| E. 653; Glover_Mach. Works v. Cooke! 
| Jellico Coal Co. (Ky.), 191 S. W. 516;| 
| International Harvester Co. v. Porter 
(Ky.), 169 S. W. 993; Berger Mfg. Co. 
; Vv. Crites (Mo.), 165 S. W. 1163; Hunter | 
|v. Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. (Mo.), | 
| 260 S. W. 970; Long v. Five-Hundred 
Co. (Wash.), 212 Pac. 559; Hausken v. 
Hodson-Feenaughty Co. (Wash.) 187 





: s le 
pected them - furnish the lumber; that pellee that it became bindirfg only after 
we are furnishing plant and equipment.” | 


the plaintiff had written the defendant | 


c. 319; Marx v. Locomobile Co., 144} 
. Y. S. 987; Van Pub. Co. v. Westing- | 
house Co., 76 N. Y. S. 340; Sachter v.| 


panions were engaged upon a joint venture, 

Lloyd v. Mowery et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22562, Aug. 28, 1930. 
Motor vehicles—Operation—Tire blow-odt—Emergency— 7 

An automobile driver who caused the car to turn around, and tip over by 
turning it to his right and immediately applying the brakes, on blow-out of 
balldon tire, was not, as a matter of law, free from negligence on the theory 
that he was confroni@d with an emergency in which he used his best judgment 
and that he could not be held liable for injuries to an occupant of the auto- 
mobile, even though what he did under the excitement of the moment was not, 
in the light of after events, the wisest action which he could have taken. 


Lloyd v. Mowery et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22562, Aug. 28, 1930. 


Are Presented Herein, Beine 
By THe Uniten States DAILy 


Indefinite Terms | 
Bar Registration 


Of Steel Patent 


Use of Such Expressions as \ 


‘Usual Percentages’ and 
‘Materialty Greater’ Said 
Not to Comply With Law 


Ex PARTE J. KENT SMITH. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1806. 

Patent No. 1774189 was issued Aug. 26, 
1930, to J. Kent Smith, for rail steels, 
on application filed Nov. 24, 1925, 
Serial No. 71220. Opinion dated Apr, 

26, 1930. 

SyNNESTVEDT & LECHNER and UsINA & 
Rauser for applicant. _ 

Before ROBERTSON, Commissioner, MoorE, 
Assistant Commissioner, and REDROW 
and THURBER, Examiners-in-Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 


The owner of an automobile, who, with two companions, used the automohiles|, RepRow, Examiner in Chief.—This is 


an appeal from the action of the exam- 
iner MAnally rejecting claims 1, 2, 3, 6, 7 
and 8. Claims 1 and 6 are illustrative 
and read as follows: 

1. Rail steel having solid produced iron 
which is free from ferrite dissolved nitrides 
as a base and approximately the usual. per- 
centages of the carbon and manganese con- 
stituents and characterized by impact re- 
sistance materially greater than generally 
accompanies such percentages. 

6. Rail steel embodying solid produced 
iron which is free from ferrite dissolved 
nitrides as a*base and carbon from .60 per 
cent to .90 per cent with manganese from 
.70 per cent to 1.25 per cent. 

. The references relied upon are: Par- 
sons et al., 1555312,. Sept. 29, 1925; 
Force, 1568882, Jan. 5, 1926. 


* 


) 


Applicant Recites Standard Practices 

This application discloses a rail steel 
formed from solid produced iron to- 
ether with desired percentages of car- 


Workmen’s compensation—Accidents arising out of employment—Lightning— 
Where an employe of a State university who was hired to cut sod on the 

university farm was killed when a tree under which he had sought shelter 

from rain while at work was struck by lightning, his dependents were not en- 


| Hay . so eg “ oe angoreny [oe letter with reference to the terms of! Gulf Ref. Co., 208 N. Y. S. 769; Ireland | 
| with re Tae) ee |payment, so that according to appellee’s y, Louis K. Liggett Co. (Mass.), 187 N. 
;he had with the vice president of the | -ontention at least, the letter would also| E. 371; W. J. Dyer & Bro. v. Bauer (N. 
plaintiff, testified: D.), 184 N. W. 809. 


purchase price remained due and unpaid. 


The defendant specifically denied that 


the written order contained the complete cent 


contract between the plaintiff and defen- 


nt; that the lumber shipped by the 
plaintiff to the defendant was not the 
lumber specified nor agreed to be fur- 
nished, and that after defendant discov- 
ered this fact it refused to accept fur- 
ther lumber, offered to return that al- 
ready received, and cancelled the balance 
of the alleged orfler. 


Defendant Alleges 


Breach oj Warranty 


It is then pleaded that the plaintiff 
made certain oral representations that 
the lumber to be shipped defendant would 


| Letter From Plaintiff’s . 
Salesman Introduced 


“I told Mr. Burgess one of the rea- 
sons why he should grant this request 
(with reference to the acceptance of 
trade acceptances from the Moline 
Pressed Steel Company), that Mr. Oat- 
man had brought this proposition to 
us, and that we were not going any- 
where else for the lumber; that we con- 
sidered that this was their order; that 
it was their business and that in view 
of these facts we felt that they were 





be suitable for the purpose of manufac- 


turing tool chests to fulfill a specific con-| labor; that they could go further than) 


tract entered into by the defendant with 
the Moline Pressed Steel Company of 
Moline, Ill.; that the defendant had 
knowledge of the specific purpose for 
which the material was required, 


nishing the rest—the -equipment and 


they ordinarily would in order to also 
bear a share of the credit risk.” 

There was also in evidence a letter 
from Mr. Oatman to Hayward, written 


ut | while these negotiations were pending,|Brown Shoe Co. v. Stanley (S. C.), 120 


furnishing the lumber and we were fur-| 


constitute a part of the contract. This 
jinstrument, as has before been noted. 
;was one of plaintiff’s printed forms, on 
| which had been entered by plaintiff's 
|salesman a list of the materials thought 
|to be necessary from which to manufac- 
ture the chests. It was in the nature 
of a memorandum evidenciary in char- 
acter, but not a formal and completed 
contract containing all the terms of the 
iagreement between the parties. 

It is particularly significant that it 
}was not signed by the defendant, the 
party sought to be charged. We are of| 

he view that the contract of the parties 
lis not to be limited to the written and 
|printed words contained in this unsigned 
lorder. Hendrix v. Letourneau (Ia.), 116 
|N. W. 729; St. Louis Refrigerator Co. | 
|v. Vinton Washing Machine Co. (Ia.), 44 
N. W. 370; Thurston v. Lubrite Refining 
Co. (Kans.), 242 Pac. 126; Hamilton 


that the lumber furnished was not fit/in which he says, among other things,|S. E. 234; Hitz v. Warner (Ind.), 93 N. 


for such purpose because it was filled 
with moisture from which shrinkage re- 
sulted, rendering it impossible for de- 
Ziendant to make tool chests therefrom so 
as to conform with the requirements of | 
the order of the Moline Pressed Steel) 
Company. 

By way of counterclaim the defendant | 


alleged a breach of warranty in that the) 
plaintiff, knowing the specific purpose 


for which the lumber was required, fur- 
nished lumber unfit for that purpose, the 
defendant having relied on - plaintiff’s- 
skill and judgment to furnish lumber rea- | 
sonably fit for the purpose for’ which 
the defendant required the same, and af-| 
firmative judgment on this counterclaim | 
was demanded in the answer. 
firmative allegations in the answer were} 
put in issue by reply on behalf of the! 
plaintiff. On trial of the action the 
plaintiff introduced an order made out 
on one of its printed forms which con- 
tains, in addition to a description of the| 
materials, the following provisions: | 

“The above order is taken subject to| 
the acceptance or rejection by seller’s 
home office within five (5) days from 
date of receipt hereof, to be forthwith | 
confirmed to the buyer. Said order is| 
accepted subject to the terms, conditions| 
and provisions printed on the back of 
this order.” 


Order Not Signed 
By Dejendant 
Certain printed provisions appeared on| 


the back of the vgritten order, among 
them the following: 


“Only orders and contracts signed by 


the buyer and accepted by the home of- 
fice of the seller and binding.” 


The order was made out in duplicate, | 


signed by plaintiff’s salesman and a copy 
furnished to defendant; it was never 
signed by the defendant, although it was 
accepted by the plaintiff and certain of 
the materials therein described were 
shipped to the defendant. 


It appeared from the evidence that the 
defendant was engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of ladders; that it also man- 
ufactured certain ironing boards and cer- 
tain rough packing boxes; that it had 
never manufactured tool chests or simi- 
lar boxes, and in its usual business did 
not have occasion to distinguish between 
kiln dried and air dried lumber, although 
its president and manager had a general 
notion of the kiln drying process and its 
purpose but had had no personal expe- 
Yience with the process, 

The defendant had purchased lumber 
of the prorntite for a period of 25 years 

. and had been satisfied with its dealings. 
Plaintiff's salesman had been calling on 
defendant for several years prior to the 
transaction in question. In April, 1927, 
plaintiff’s salesman, one Oatman, called 
on defendant’s president and manager, 
one Hayward, advising him that the Mo- 


| every way on the lumber. 


as follows: 

“I am in receipt of your very nice let- 
ter of Apr. 28th and trust prior to re- 
ceipt of this letter that you will wire 


me to proceed along the lines we have} 


mentioned, with the lumber for the Mo- 
jine Pressed Steel Company tool 
boxes: * * * 

| “T yealize that this matter is in good 
| hands, and I have every faith in your 
closing with him Monday, and you may 
depend on it that we will satisfy you in 
(Italics ours.) 


| Thanks for all the interest you have 


shown in this matter, as it has taken 
much of your time and effort, and I think 


The af-|We.both are entitled to a satisfactory de-|the specific purpose for which this ma- 
lcision from Mr. Lundahl. 
I will come down again to see you, other- | 


wise I will enter the business when you 


wire me along the lines discussed, send- | 


ing you copy of my order.” 

It was in effect conceded that the 
lumber furnished was not suitable for 
the purpose intended. When the order 
was signed by the salesman and a dupli- 
cate copy delivered to the defendant, the 
terms and conditions of payment had 
not been agreed upon and were not in- 
cluded in the order, nor did it contain, 
at that time, any schedule as to the time 
of deliveries, and the defendant’s testi- 


;}mony was to the effect that these pro- 


visions never, with his knowledge, be- 


|¢ame a part of the order. 


There was other testimony as to de- 
tails, not important to the issues as 
presented. In this condition of the testi- 
mony, the plaintiff moved for a directed 
verdict on the ground (1) that the con- 
tract between the plaintiff and defend- 
ant was complete and in writing; (2) 
that it contained no express warranty 
|that the lumber furnished was suitable 
\for the purpose claimed by the defend- 


If necessary | 


|E. 1005; Dominion Trading Co. v. Kron-! 


ros. Co. v. Westinghouse Co. (Conn.), 
103 Atl. 267; Knapp & Spencer Co. v. 
NDaniel (S. D.), 219 N. W. 479. 


| So far as the negotiations had between 
lthe plaintiff and the defendant prior to 
the time of the preparation of this order 
are concerned, they were carried on ex- 
'clusively -by Hayward -on behalf of the 
| defendant and by Oatman on behalf of 
| the plaintiff. The record ‘discloses only 
| Hayward’s version of these negotiations, 
jand in the present condition of the 
‘record this version must be accepted as 
| true. It appears without contradiction | 
|that Oatman was entirely familiar with 


| Bros & Co., 168 N. Y. S. 693; Alderman 


terial was desired, -and he assured the 
defendant during these negotiations that 
the lumber would be dry, and that the 
defendant might “depend on it that we 
j will satisfy you in every way on the 
lumber.” 

This testimony did not contradict any- 
thing in the written order. In the view 
we take of the issues, the questions as 
{to whether or not this order constituted 
a written contract binding on the parties, 
jis not in itself decisive of the case. The 
| instrument contains no express warranty | 
and no statement to the effect that no 
| warranty shall be implied. 


| Rgtling on Implied 





‘on the lumber.” 


As stated by Judge Sanborn in Davis 
| Calyx Drill Co. v. Mallory, 187 Fed. 332: 

“An implied warranty that an article | 
will be fit for a particular purpose may 
be inferred from a contract to make or} 
supply it to accomplish that purpose, 
because the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose is the essence of the undertaking.” | 


Buyer Held to Have 
Reliej From Seller 


The purpose for which the buyer re- | 
quires the article and not the specific 
article itself is the essential matter. | 
In‘ George E. Pew Co. v. Karley, supra, | 
the Supreme Court of Iowa, addressing | 
itself? to this question, said# 

“But if he (the buyer) goes to the) 
;manufacturer or dealer describing the | 
kind of work to be done or the results 








|he desires to accemplish and such man- | 


ufacturer or dealer professes to be able 
to supply an engine or r achinery which | 
will do it, and the buyer is thereby in- | 
duced to give him an order therefor, 
then there is a warranty that the ma- 
chine or things so furnished is reason- 
ably adapted to the work for which 
it is procured, even though the order par- ; 
ticularly defines and describes it.” 

In the instant case, it has already been 
noted that the seller was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the purpose for which the! 
buyer, required the lumber. Not only} 
this, but the evidence tended at least to| 
prove that the buyer relied upon the | 


, skill and judgment of: the seller in select- | 


ing and furnishing the lumber. Hay-! 
ward asked Oatman why the lumber to 
be furnished was not to be kiln dried, to 
which he. replied, “Well, this lumber is 
dry. You don’t care, if this lumber is dry, 
whether it is kiln dried or air dried.” 
To this the buyer replied, “No, I don’t 
care whether it is kiln dried or air dried, 
just so the lumber I get is suitable 
to go into these chests that we are mak- 
ing.” To this Oatman replied that the} 
buyer need. not worry about the quality 
of the lumber. | 

This is further corroborated by the let- 
ter from Oatman to Hayward, assuring 
Hayward that, “You many depend on 
it that we will satisfy you in every way 
From this testimony 
the jury might properly have found (14 
that the lumber was purchased for a spe- 
cific purpose which was known to the 





|Warranty Case Introduced 


In other words it does not negative the 
thought of an implied warranty. In Her- 
cules Powder Co. v. Rich, 3 Fed. (2d) 

|12, which involved a contract containing 
|}an express warranty, in an opinion by 
, Judge Kenyon, it is said: 

| “Defendant suggests that an implied 
warranty cannot be read into this case, 
as plaintiff has expressed in words the 
| warranty he relies on. * * * Many courts 


ant; (3) that the plaintiff had delivered|of ability and learning have held that'| 
jthe kind and character’of lumber desig-|an implied warranty may be available 
nated in the written contract, up to the|aS basis of an action that the article 
{point of cancellation; (4) that the evi-| is not suited for purposes for which it! 
| dence showed that the defendant selected| WaS purchased, even when there is an 
}a recognized’ and established grade of|©XPress warranty, unless the implied 


|form 


seller; and (2) that the buyer relied 
; upon the judgment and skill of the seller | 
}in selecting and furnishing lumber rea- 
'sonably suitable for this known purpose, | 
and hence, it was improper to take the | 
|case trom the jury on this i8sue, unless, 
|as contended by the®plaintiff, ‘the case 
|is removed from the doctrine of implied | 
| warranty on the theory ‘that the article 
purchased was a known, described and 
| defined article. 

First, itemay be observed that the Uni- ; 
Sales Act does not preserve in 
words at least, the exception from the 
rule of implied warranty “a known, de- 
scribed and defined article.” )} Subdivi- 
sion 4 of section 15 of the Uniform Sales 


titled to compensation under the Indiana Workmen’s Compensation Law, since 


on and manganese. 


sponge or 


lumber well known to the trade, being 
a specified article described in the writ- 
ten contract, and that the plaintiff fur- 
| nished a known, described and definite 
article “as specified in the contract, and 
hence, there was no implied warranty 
of fitness, even though the buyer dis- 
closed the purpose for which the arti- 
cle was purchased. This motion was 
granted, and verdict and judgment were 
entered accordingly. 


| Statutes Governing Implied 
Warranty Cited 


The Uniform Sales Act was in force 
{both in the State of Iowa and the State 
of Illinois at and prior to the time of 
the transaction involved in this case. 
The pertinent provisions of that act, 
covering implied warranties, are as fol- 


warranty is excluded by the terms of 
the express warranty. For 
|that express warranty of titl 
|exclude implied warranty o 


will not 
quality. 


|* * * If the jury found there was no| 


| express, warranty, we see no reason why 
| they nfight not find under the evidence 
showing the circumstances of the sale 


the fuse was fit for the purpose intended, 
|viz., of such burning speed as would, 
'in the use to which the agent knew it 
was to be put, not have been dangerous 
to plaintiff’s safety if properly used, and 
without negligence on his part. If the 
plaintiff’s testimony was true that the 
|fuse burned instantaneously, there was 
a breach of implied warranty.” 

See also: 

O. C, Barber M. & F. Co. v. Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., 258 #ed. 1; 


instance, | 


that there was an implied warranty that | 


Act provides that: 


“In the case of a contract to sell or 
ja sale of a specified article under its 
patent or other trade name, there is no 
implied warranty as to its fitness for 
any particular purpose.” 

The lumber was described in the order 
as “C. and Better Nowvay,” and also-as 
“Clear and Select W, P.” Nothing is 
|said in the order with reference to the 
condition of the material as to dryness, 
jand it appears that this lumber of the 
grade and description given might carry | 
various degrees of moisture. 








| Judgment of Lower 
| Court Is Reversed 


| It is true that where the buyer orders 
ja specific article or material foy a spe- 
| cific purpose, even though that pose be 


line Pressed Steel Company was in the 
market for tool chests to be used in con- | 
gection — their mae of euliéren’s tools. | 
another goncern had consulted Oat- ; : i 
man with reference to the lumber re- ore = a a a 
quirements and was figuring on this|ticular purpose of goods s ied anal a 
i é purp g 8 supplied under a 
proposition; that the other company was | contfact to sell or a sale, except as follows: 
not, in his judgment, equipped to get out| (1) Where the buyer, expressly or by im- 
the chests, and Oatman suggested that |Plication, makes known to the seller the 
Hayward negotiate for this business. ; particular purpose for which the goods are 


, ; required, and it appears that the buyer 
Conversation of Contracting relies on the seller’s skill or judgment 
Parties Is Recited 


(whether he be the grower or manufacturer 
or not), there is an impl 
Oatman was already familiar with | ‘Re goods shall be reasonably fit for such 
what the Moline Pressed Steel Company 
wanted and kept in close touch with the 


lows: 


Section 15. Subject to the provisions of 
this act and of any statute in that behalf, 





Hansmann v. Pollard (Minn.), 120 N. W.| known to the seller, that no warranty of 
848; New Birdsall Co. v. Keys (Mo.),| fitness will ordinarily be implied, but 
74 S. W. 12; J. L. Owens Ce. v. Leland | Where an ‘article is desired for a particu- 
|Farmers Elev. Co. (Ia.), 185 N. W. 590;' lar purpose and that purpose is knows to 
|Blackmore v. Fairbanks (Ia.), 44 N. W,| the seller, and the buyer relies upon the 
548; Bucy v. Pitts Agri. Works (Ia.), 56| feller to furnish him suitable article, 

: en a warranty 0 ness wi e im- 
Me oe We a Ibe knee wir plied, even though the article may have 
Piano Co. v. American Pneumatic Action | # well known one denned apme sd desig- 
Co. (Ia.), 154 N. W. 389; B. F. Sturte.| ation, or even though it be sold under 


his déath was not the result of an accident arising “out of his employment,” 
within the meaning of such statute, because he was not, by reason of his em- 
ployment, more exposed to lightning than other persons in the same locality 
not so employed. 

Deckard et al. v. Trustees of- Indiana University; Ind. App. Ct., No. 14072, 
Sept. 4, 1930. ° 
Workmen’s compensation—Accidents arising out of employment—Test— 

An injury does not arise out of employment within the meanin of the Indiana 
Workmen’s Compensation Act unless there is some causative connection between 
the injury and something peculiar to the employment, since the words “out 
of” involve the idea that the accident is in some sense due to the employment. 

Deckard et al. v. Tyustees of Indiana University; Ind. Sup. Ct., No. 14072, 
Sept. 4, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


\. Summary of Opinions Published 


* In Full Text in This Issue 
x siaiatle 


Sales—Warranties—Implied warranty—Lumber—Fitness for manufacture of 
tool chests— , 


Where a buyer of lumber told the seller that the lumber was to be. used for 
the manufacture of tool chests and for such purpose would have to be dried, 
and seller assured buyer that the lumber delivered would be fit for such pur- 
pose, there\was an implied warranty of fitness under section 15 of the Uniform 
Sales Act, requiring seller to deliver dried lumber although the lumber described 
in the order might have carried various degrees of moisture.—Davenport Ladder 
Co. v. Edward Hines Lumber Co. (C. C, A. 8.)—V U. S. Daily, 2200, Sept. 


17, 1930. re 
3 Patents _ 
Patents—Claims—Indefinite— 


In patent application for steel, use of terms “usual ‘percentages,” “materially 
greater,” “approximately the same strength” and “standard percentages,” with 
reference to common practice are too indefinite to comply with R. 8. 4888.— 
Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2200, Sept. 17, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—Change in form, size, proportions, etc.— 


Change in resulting steel with changing. proport#ons of ingredients was ‘to be 
expected and is not invention—Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2200, Sept. 17, 1930. : 


Patents—Practice in Patent Office—Petition to Commissioner— 


_ After examiner’s statement in connection with affidavits to be considered on 
appeal, there was presented a proposed amendment but its entry was without 
the jurisdiction of-either the examiner or the Board but must be subject of 
petition to Commissioner.—Ex parte Smith. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 2200, Sept. 17, 1930. ’ : 


Patents—Rail steel claims— 


Patent 1774189 to Smith for Rail Steel, claims 1 te 3 and 6 to 8 refused.— 
Ex parte Smith.- (Pat. O. Bd Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2200, Sept. 17, 1930. 


+= 
properly be said as a matter of law, that 


|the buyer had, on his own initiative and 


his own responsibility, ordered a speci- 


|fied, described and defined article, and 


that he had been furnished what he or- 
dered. This was, at least; a question of 
fact which should have been submitted | 
to the jury’ 

It follows that the court \erred in di- | 
recting a verdict for the plaintiff, and | 
the judgment of the lower court is there- | 
fore reversed and the cause remanded | 
with directions to grant a new trial. 


BootH, Circuit Judge, concurs in the } 
result, | 





granular iron whichjhas been directly re- 
duced by carbon or reducing agents at 
such temperatures that it is not finally 
melted at that stage is subsequently 
fused and the proper modifying ingredi- 
ents to form steel are added. 

Applicant contends that novelty is in- 
volved in selecting this form of iron and 
also in certain ranges of percentages of 
carbon and ‘maganese in producing rail 
steel, and claims limited to certain of 
these feaures have been allowed. 

Concerning the proportions applicant 
has set forth certain ranges of percent- 
ages of carbon and manganese as being 
what he designates usual or standards 
proportions of these constituents jn 
steels for this purpose. 

He states, for example, that for 100 
pound rails the specifications usually call 
for .62 to .75 per cent carbon and from 
.70 to 1.00 per cent of manganese. He 
states further that the relative -percent- 
ages of these two may be varied and that 
sueh is common practice. All of this is 
designated as being standard practice in 
making steel rails. 

Specifications Adjudged Indefinite 

The ground of rejection applied to 
claims 1, 2, 3, 7 and 8 is that they fail 
ito comply with section 4888 of the Re- 
|vised Statutes because of the use of ex- 
pressions such as “usual percentages,” 
“materially greater,” “approximately the 
same strength” and “standard percent- 
ages.” It is fou that applicant’s 
specification is eveh indefinite in re- 
ferring to these so-called standard and 
usual percentages. In connectign with 





“the above cited examples of percentages 


applicant states that they are usually 
employed and it constitutes common 
| practice. 


of percentages and the practice is vari- 
able and may extend beyond the limits 
set forth. It is not possible to determine 
from this description what the liimts 
would be. After careful consideration 
we are convinced that the examiner’s con- 
clusions as to these terms are correct 
and that the rule set forth in ex parte 
Naugle, 380 O. G. 751, is applicable, 
Lack of Novelty Alleged 


Rejection is also based on the ground 
of lack of novelty over the prior art in 
that since the patent to Parsons et al. 





-| discloses that it is old to utilize iron pro- 


duced by what is known as the iron and 
steel direct methods, of which there is a 
large class of po art, and as illus- 
trated specifically in Parsons et al. in 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.} 


TIRE 


lows aside all standard air pressures 


Cr eet ene erent Standardized tire construction 


Our stockholders 
won't send in 
their proxies 


They’ll come in person this 
time . . . they’ll be right here 
askihg uncomfortable questions. 
Why didn’t we insure our in- 
come as well as our buildings? 
Where’s the money coming from , 
to keep the business going these 
next six months? Will we be 
calling on them for an assess- 
ment instead of sending them 
their regular dividends? They'll 


be here, all right. most luxurious 


f* 


After the fire, Hartford / 
Business Interruption Insur- 


today demands more or less 
high pressure—but so unique, 
so different is the patented con- 
struction of the Dual-Balloon, 
it lets you enjoy tremendously 
reduced air pressute with the 
maximum safety from Blowout. 


The result is the smoothest, 


riding ease ever 


achieved in any tire, with skid- 


This, in itself, indicates that the range | 


ied warranty that | 


(4) In the case of a contract to sell or | 


| purpose. 

“situation, personally assisting the defen- 
dant in working out the details and in 
preparing sample tool chests for exhibit 
to the Moline Pressed Steel Company, 
which-sample chests were made up of 
kiln dried lumber. He personally par- 
ticipated in these preparations and ne- 
gotiations, went over the specifications in 
’ the first proposal submitted, saw also the 
fina! proposal ‘submitted before the -or- 
der for lumber was made out, which was 

May 14, 1927. 

— Oatman and plaintiff’s vice presi- 
mt knew that the chests desired by 


a sale of a specified article under its patent 
or ether trade name, there is no implied 
warranty as to its fitness for any particular 
purpose. , 

(5) An implied warranty or condition as 
to the quality or fitness for a particular 


trade: 

(6) An express warranty or condition 
does not negative a warranty or condition 
implied under this act unless inconsistent 
therewith. 


As a verdict was directed for plaintiff, 





purpose may be annexed by the usage of | 


vant Co. v. Lemars Gas Co. (Ia.), 176|* trade name. 
N. W. 838; Thompson v. Colorado Port- 
land Cement Co. (Col.), 170 Pac. 949; 
Olson v. Sullivan (Okla.), 234 Pac. 634. 


rially modified the common law rule as| 
{to implied warranty of fitness, Kansas 
City Bolt & Nut Co. v. Rodd, 220 Fed, 


} 


thus stated by Mr. Story: 

“The maxim of ‘caveat emptor,’ seems 
‘gradually to be restricted in its opera- 
‘tion and limited in its domain, and beset 
| with the circumvallations of the modern 
doctrine of implied warranty, util it 
jean no longer claim the empire over 
the law of sales, and is but a shadow 





we must accept as true the evidence of- 
fered by defendant in support of its de- 
fense, The lower court was of the view 


The raising of an implied warranty 
of fitness depends upon whether the 


ot 


The Uniform Sales Act has not mate-| 


750. The rule under the common law is 
. 


Geo. E. Pew Co, v. Kar- 
|\ley (Ia.), 150 N..W. 12; B, F. Sturte- 
|vant Co. v. Lemars Gas Co. (Ia.), 1% 
N. W. 338; Sachter v. Gulf Ref. Co., 203 
|N. Y. S. 769; Ireland v. Louis K. Liggett 
Co. (Mass.), 137 N. E. 371; Long v. Five- 
Hundred Co. (Wash.) 212 Pac. 559; -W. 
\J. Dyer & Bro. v. Bauer (N. D.), 184 N. 
W. 809. 

Here, the evidence warranted the jury 
in believing that the buyer was assured 
| by the seller of the fitness of this ma- 
|terial for a particular purpose, and un- 
|dertook to furnish him the material re- 
;quired for that purpose, It was imma- 
| terial to the buyer whether this lumber 
| be called “Norway Pine,” or by any other 


|name; what he was attempting to buy 


pose, 
Jn this state of the record it could not 


of itself.” Story, Sales, 4th ed. Sec. ny Po lumber fitted for his particular pur- 


ance answers. stockholders 
questions with dividends. 
Write for the booklet “Mr. 


safe traction far beyond anything 


™~ s = 
ever imagined in motordom. 


Dixon” which explains the 
protection that begins where | 
your fire insurance leaves ro 


BLOWOUT-PROOF 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 
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THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER Q\OMPANY, 


op error nr 


—goes a long way to make friends 
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‘Unrestricted Right to. Will Property | 


s 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Held to Justify Federal Estate Tax 


Fact That Disposition 


Deed Is Said Not to Prevent 
Imposition of Levy 


. Philadelphia, Pa.—Where the decedent 
wag given unrestricted power to dispose 
af tectais property by will, such prop- 
erty was properly included in his estate 
for purposes of the Federal estate tax, 
the Circui’ Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has held. , 

Under the law property passing under 
a general power of appointment is sub- 
ject to tax, the opinion ex ‘ained. The 
fact that the decedent could dispose cf 
the propery only by will did not prevent 
the power from being general, it was 
ruled, 


CKBURNE ET AL., EXECU- 


HANNAH S. BLA 
6 TRICES, 


Vv. 

W. E. BROWN. |. Bi ag! 

Circuit Court + Asus Third Circuit, 
0. 


28. 

Apveal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. | 
Before BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 

Sept. 4, 1930 


JOHNSON, District Judge.—This is an 


£ 


action at law to recover $24,903.66 with | 


interest, alleged to have been erroneously 
assessed and collected as Federal estate 
tax under the Revenue Act of 1924. The 
defendant filed an affidavit of defense, 
raising the question of law that the facts 
set forth in the statement of claim are 
not sufficient to constitute a cause of ac- 
tion. The district court held the defense 
sufficient and directed judgment to be 
entered for the defendant, whereupon the 
plaintiffs appealed to this court. 


Statement of Facts 


Involved in. Case 


The facts, as alleged in the pJaintiffs’ 
statement of claim, are as follows: Sarah 
S. Blackburn, the mother of thé decedent, 
died Feb. 4, 1911, a resident of the State 
of Pennsylvania. By a codicil, dated 
Dec. 7, 1904, to her will dated Aug. 31, 
1899, she created a trust fund of one- 
third of her residuary estate for the 


benefit of her son, John S. Blackburne, | 


for his life, and-provided that upon his 
death the trust fund should be held for 
such person or persons and for such 
estate or estates as her son, John S. 
Blackburne, by any instrument in writing 
in the nature of a last will and testa- 
ment under his hand apd seal duly exe- 
cuted should direct, limit and appoint, 
and in default of appointment then to 
his two sisters. 

The trust fund was held by the trus- 
tees under the will of Sarah S. Black- 
zurne during the life of John S. Black- 
burne and the income was paid to him 
concurrently. John S. Blackburne died 
on Nov. 18, 1925, a resident of the State 
of Pennsylvania, leaving a will datea 
Feb. 26, 1904, which was prior in date 
to his mother’s codicil which gave him 
the power of appointment. Of course 
he will of John S. Blackburne did not 
xercise the power of appointment 
granted to him. Under the codicil to 
his mother’s will the Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia County and the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania on appeal (Black- 
burne’s Estate, 290 Pa. 55) held that it 
opérated as an exercise of the power un- 
der the Pennsylvania Wills Act of 1917. 

A tax of $24,936.18 was paid by the 
plaintiffs on the trust fund passing un- 
der the power of appointment, under pro- 


test, and their claim for refund was re- | 


fused by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, whereupon they brought this 
suit to recover the tax so. paid and the 
defendant filed an affidavit of defense 
thereto raising the above question of law. 


Revenue Act 
Of 1924 Cited 


The question to be determined here is 
whether certain property passing at the 
death of decedent, under power of ap- 
pointment exercised by decedent 
will, was properly included in the statu- 
tory gross estate of decedent for tax pur- 
poses. 

The Revenue Act of 1924 (ch. 284, 43 
Stat. 263) provides, in part, as follows: 

Sec. 301. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed 
by Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1921, a 
tax equal to the sum of the following per- 


centages of the value of the net estate (de- | 


termined as provided in section 303) is 
hereby imposed upon the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent dying after 


the enactment of this act, whether a resi- | 


dent or nonresident of the United States: 
(Here follow the rates). 

Sec. 302. The value of the gross estate 
of the decedent shall be determined by in- 
cluding the value at the time of his death 
of all property, real or personal, tangible 
or intangible, wherever situated— * * * 


(f) To the extent of any property pass- | 


ing under a general power of appointment 
exercised by the decedent (1) by will, or 
(2) by deed executed in contemplation of, 
er intended to take effect in possession or 
enjoyment at or after, his death, except 
in case of a bona fide sale for a fair con- 
aaron in money or money’s worth; 
and *** 

(h) Subdivisions (b), (c), (d), (e), (£), 
and (g) of this section shall apply to the 
transfers, trusts, estates, interests, rights, 
powers and relinquishment of powers, as 
severally enumerated and described therein, 
whether made, created, arising, existing, 
exercised, or relinquished before or after 


. the enactment of this act. 


Prior Decision Said 
To Justify Tax 


% The question involved here has been 
‘decided by this court in the case of 
Whitlock-Rose v. McCaughn, 21 F. (2d) 
164. In that case, Davis, Circuit Judge, 
delivering the opinion of the court, on 
page 165, said: 

“The power which the Congress had in 
mind, and which it called ‘general,’ was 
a power which could be exercised by 
either will or deed, and did not have to 
include both. A decedent could select 
either method, by will or deed, by which 
a power could be exercised by a donee. 
Either method, if the donee of the power 
is not restricted as to appointees, com- 
plies with the statute, and the power is 
general. : 

“This use of the term, ‘general power 
of appointment,’ is in harmony with gen- 
eral usage. A power is regarded as 
‘genere]’ when it is not restricted by the 
donee to particular objects or beneficia- 
ries, though the method of exercising it 
may be restricted and limited to a testa- 
mentary paper. Tucker v. Alexandér (C, 
C. A.) 15 F. (2nd) 356; Hume v, Ran- 
dall, 141 N. Y. 499, 503, 36 N. EB. 402; 
Greenway v. White, 196 Ky. 745, 246 S. 
W. 187, 82 A. L. R. 1385. ‘A general 
power of appointment by will enables the 
donee to devise the property of (to) any 
person who may have the capacity to 
take.’ Underhill on the Law of Wills.” 

In conclusion, the power of appoint- 
ment in question exercised by decedent 
i pis will was a general power of ap- 
¥ tment within the meaning of section 


? 


| 
in his} 


{ \ 
> 


Are Presentep Herrtk, Berto 
BY ‘THE Unitep States DAILY 


Could Not Be Made by 


802(f) of the Revenue Act of 1924, and 
the value of the property of the decedent | 
which passed under his power of ap- 
pointment was properly included in the 
gross*estate for tax purposes. 


Decree of District 
Court Is Upheld. 


After carefully examining the Penn- 
sylvania decisions relating to the power 
of ‘appointment, Judge Kirkpatrick con- 
cludes his opinion as follows: : 
| “But I donot think that the meaning 
which the courts of Pennsylvania have 
giveyi_to the expression ‘general power 
of pointment,’ whatever it may be, is 
binding upon this court in construing | 
|those words in an act of Congress im- 
posing an inheritance tax. It must be 
\clear from the foregoing discussion that 
the various senses in which this term has 
been used by the Pennsylvania courts 
fall far short of establishing a settled 
rule of property under which the appli- 
cability of the Federal tax may be de- 
termined. Even if they did; as was} 
pointed out in Rosenberger v. 7 :cCaughn, 
25 Fed. (2nd) 699, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not limited in its selection of 
‘subjects for taxation by rules of State 
courts in respect, to property within the 
State’s jurisdiction. In determining what 
Congress meant by ‘general power of 
appointment’ we must apply the ordi- 
nary rules of statutory construction, and 
|I am satisfied that general common law 
meaning of this term includes powers 
exercisable by will only. In Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, Executor 
of Coles\v. McCaughn, it was directly 
held that, where the persons or classes! 
who may be appointed are otherwise 
unlimited, the fact that the donee can 
not exercise it for his own benefit does 
not prevent it from being a general 
power, and the conclusion was that an 
unlimited power of disposal upon the 
donee’s death is a general power within 
the meaning of the statute.” 

We concur with Judge Kirkpatrick’s 
conclusions on the effect of the Penn- 
sylvania decisions. 

The district court ‘below was, there- 
fore, correct in sustaining the defendant’s 
affidavit of defense and its judgment is 
affirmed. . 


+ 
| 


| 





The taxpayer was not entitled to a re- 
{fund on'account of taxes it had paid 
after the time had run within which the 
Government could have forced collection, 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
, Revenue, held. in this ruling. 

| Under section 611 of the revenue act 
of 1928 such refunds are not allowed 
under certain circumstances when a} 
claim in abatement was filed, the Gen- | 
|eral Counsel explained, holding that the 
|rule applied even though the claim was | 
not filed within the 10-day period men- | 
tioned in the statute. | 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 8375 ! 

CHAREST.—The opinion of this office is | 
asked relative to the request of the M| 
Company that its claim for veanes for 
1918 be allowed under the circumstances 
hereinafter set forth, | 

On Ang. 11, 1919, the taxpayer filed | 
its return of income and profits tax for | 
1918, showing a tax liability of 75.40x | 
dollars. In March, 1924, an additional , 
|tax was assessed in the sum of 9.15x| 
dollars. The first notice and demand for | 
payment of this additional tax was is- | 
sued on Mar. 26, 1924. The taxpayer 
filed a claim in abatement under date of | 
| Apr. 24, 1924, which claim was rejected 
}on Schedule , dated May —, 1926. 
‘On July 21, 1926, there was credited 
lagainst the additional assessment for 
/1918- an overpayment for 1919 in~ the} 
|sum of .37x dollars. There remained out- | 
standing a balance in the sum of 8.78x 
dollars, and on July 26, 1926, demand was 
made upon the taxpayer for the pay- 
ment of this balance, together with the | 
15 per cent penalty and interest at the 
‘rate of 1 per cent a month for failure 
to pay the additional tax when due., 


Invalidity of Abatement 


Claim Is Relied On a 

Under date of; Aug. 6, 1926, the tax- | 
payer paid the principal amount of the 
balance due and submitted an offer in 
compromise in the sum of 1,1x dollars 
in lieu of the proposed interest and pen- 
alty. This compromise offer was _ re-| 
| jected as insufficient. Under date of Feb. 
15, 1927, an additional sum of .13x dol- 
lars was offered in compromise of the | 
penalty and interest. The taxpayer was} 
notified under date of May 4, 1927, that 
its offer in compromise had been accepted 
by the Commissioner, with the advice and 
consent of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Under date of May 31, 1927, a clatm 
for refund was filed by the taxpayer, it 
being stated that the additional tax had 
beéh paid under duress and threat of 
seizure of property-and that the amount 
should be refunded in accordance with | 
the decision in the case of Bowers v. 
New York & Albany Lighterage Co, (273 
U. S., 346 [T. D. 4009, C. B. VI-1, 268]). 
This claim for refund was rejected on 
Schedule , dated Feb. —, 1928. On 
Feb. 5, 1929, the taxpayer requested that 
its refund claim be reopened, in view of 
the deeision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Russell et} 
al. v, "United States (278 U. S., 181 [T. 
D. 4260, C. B. VIII-1,.206]). 

The taxpayer was advised under date 
of Feb. 11, 1929, that the action of the: 
Bureau in’ rejecting the claim would be 
sustained, it being stated that the elaim 
in abatement filed by the taxpayer in 
April, 1924, stayed the collection of the 
tax so that the case came within the]! 
provisions of section 611 of the revenue 
act of 1928. The taxpayer now refers 
to the provisions of sectioh 250(d) of | 
the revenue act of 1921 and contends 
that inasmuch as the claim in abate- 
ment was not filed within 10 days after 
notice and demand, the claim is unau- 
thorized by law. 

The claim in abatement was filed as a| 
result of a jeopardy assessment, but it 
was not filed within 10 days from the 
receipt of, the first notice and demand 
for the tax. Was the claim in abate- |; 
ment filed under the conditions outlined | 
above sufficient to bring the case within 
the scope of section 611 of the revenue 
, act of 1928? 
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Abatement Claim Staying Collection 
Is Held to Prevent Refund of Tax 


|\Expiration of Limitation Period for Collection Said Not to 
Bar Government’s Rights Under Case’s Facts 


|as above set forth, and an assessment has 


| without giving the taxpayer an opportunity 


}taxpayer could have properly filed a 
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be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
nd filed for reference. 
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_Estate tax—Gross estate—General power of appointment—When power could 


“ 


be exercised only by will— 


In determining whether or not a power of appointment is a general power the 


ordinary rules of statutory construction 


State courts have given to the expression will control; the power of appointment 

granted to decedent was a general power although it could be exerci , 
will and property passing under the power was therefore properly i 
the gross estate.—Blackburne v. Brown. 


Sept. 17, 1930. 


Statute of limitations—Refund of tax 
stayed by claim in abatement—1928 Act, 


rather than the meaning which various 


only by 
luded in 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2201, 


paid after statute expired—Collection 
section 611— 


An abatement claim which was filed within the statutory period of limitation 
upon collection may be entertained, even if it was filed after the expiration of 
10 days after notice and demand, where the taxpayer has not had the benefit 
of the provisions of subdivision (d) of section 250 of the Revenue Act-of 1921, 
Accordingly, the abatement claim filed in the instant case in April, 1924, stayed 
the collection of the tax, so that the case comes within section 611 of the Reve- 


nue Act of 1928.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
Sept. 17, 1930. 


(G. 


C. M. 8875.)—V U. S. Daily, 2201, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
df_other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 16 : 


S. Forve and Philip Forve Jr., ad- 
ministrators, estate of Philip Forve 
Sr., Docket No. 27092. 

Value of second-trust note deter- 

mined. 
Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company, as executor of the estate of 
Milton H. Wilson, deceased, Docket No. 
26184. ; afi 

The decedent received dividends 
on Jan. 15, Apr. 15, July 15 and Oct. 
15, 1922, from a corporation which 
on Jan. 1, 1921, had no undistributed 
earnings or profits accumulated since 
Feb. 28, 1913, and which corporation 
sustained a loss of $896,168.23 for ~ 
the first six months of 1921, realized 
a profit of $346,724.17 for the last 
six months of 1921, sustained a loss 
of $141,175.74 for the first six 
months of 1922, and realized a profit 
of $390,365.92 for the last six months 
of 1922. Held, that in determinin 
whether the dividends paid in 192 
were paid from earnings or profits . 
accumulated prior to Mar. 1, 1913, or 
since Feb. 28, 1913, the year 1921 
should be treated as a unit, and, in 
the absence of evidence as to the ex- 
act amount of the “most recently 
accumulated earnings or profits” 
available on the dates of the pay- 


So far as material to the instant case, 
section 250(d) of the revenue act of 
1921 provides as follows: | 

If upon examination of a return made | 
under the revenue act of 1916, the revenue 
act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, or this 
act, a tax «: a deficiency in tax is dis- 


covered, the taxpayer shall be_ notified | 


| thereof and given a period of not less than| Jahncke Service, 


30 days after such notice is sent by regis- 
tered mail in which to file an appeal and | 
show cause or reason why the tax or defici- 
ency should not be paid. Opportunity for | 
hearing shall be granted and a final deci- | 
sion thereon shall be made as quickly as 
practicable. Any tax or deficiency in tax 
then determined to be due shall be assessed | 
and paid, together with the penalty and 
interest, if any, applicable thereto, within 
10 days after notice and demand by the) 
collector as hereinafter provided, and in 
such™~cases no claim in abatement of the | 
amount so assessed shall be entertained: 
Provided, that in cases where the Commis- 
sioner believes that thé collection of the | 
amount due will be jeopardized by such} 
delay he may make the assessment without 
giving such notice or awaiting the conclu- 
sion of such hearing. 


opts 1006 of Resulations 62 reads'| 





in pg@#t as follows: 


Where a taxpayer has heen given an op-| 
portunity to appeal and has not done so, 


been made, or where a taxpayer has ap- 
pealed and an assessment in accordance 
with the final decision on such appeal has 
been made, no claint in abatement of the 


assessment shall be entertained. 
Where an assessment has been made 


to appeal or without awaiting a decision on 
an appeal that has been perfected, a bona 
fide claim in abatement of the assessment, 
filed within 10 days after notice and de- 
mand by the collector, may be entertained. 

It will be not€éd that it is provided 
that no claim in abatement shall be en- 
tertained where the taxpayer has been 
given an opportunity to appeal and has 
not done so, or where an appeal hasi 
been taken and an assessment made inj; 
accordance with the final decision on such 
appeal. This Janguage is mandatory. It 
is also nrovided in-articles 1012 and 1031 
of Reg lations 62 that a claim in abate- 
ment. shall not be entertained where the 
taxpayer has had the benefit of the pro- 
visio.s of section 250(d) of the revenue 
act of 1921. Inasmuch as a jeopardy 
assessment was made in the instant case, 
the taxpayer was not given an oppor- 
tunity to appeal. Not havine had the 
benefit of the provisions of section 
250(4 of the revenue act of 1921, the 





claim in abatement. If an abatement: 
claim had been filed by the taxpayer 
within 10 days after notice and demand 
by the collector, the taxpayer would 
not have been called upon to pay the 5| 
per cc: t penalty and interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent a month which is provided 
in subdivision (e) of se-tion 250. As 
above pointed out, demand -was made 


| upon the taxpayer to pay such penalty 


and interest ard an offer in compromise 
was submitted in lieu thereof, which of- 
fer was fially accepted by the Commis- 
sioner. 

It is provided in article 1006, quoted 
above, that where an assessment has 
been made without giving the taxpayer 
an opportunity to appeal, a bona fide 
claim in abatement of the assessment, ; 
filed within 10 days after notice and de- | 
mand by ‘the collector, may be enter- 
tained. It is not provided that if such a 
claim is filed on the eleventh day after | 
notice and demand, or subsequent thereto, 
the claim will not be entertained. There 
is no provision in the gtatute that such 
a claim shall be filed within 10 days after 
notice and demand. A taxpayer who does 
not file an abatement claim within the 
10-day period is@iable to pay the penalty 
and interest for delinquency in payment 
of the tax, but an abatement claim which 
is filed within the statutory period of 
limitation upon collection may be enter- 
tained after the expiration of 10 days 
after notice and demand where the tax- 
payer has not had the benefit of the 
proveeiona of subdivision (d) of section 

Under date of Mar. 24, 1926, the tax- 
payer in this case was advised that “its 





ments of the dividends, the known 

results should be prorated up to the 

daté of each. payment.’ Section 

201(b), 1921 act. 

Mattie Belle Wallace, administratriz, 
estate of Robert Wallace, Docket No. 
80120. 

Commissioner’s action approved in 
including the entire value of the com- 
munity porperty in the gross estate 
of the decedent for estate tax pur- 
poses. Petitioner’s contention not 
sustained that the community inter- 
est of the wife is not subject to the 
estate tax for the reason that the 
wife’s interest in the community 
property came to her not as part of 
her husband’s estate, but as belong- 
ing to her under the laws of Califor- 
nia. 

Stewart & Bennet, 

82754. 

1. Amount of addition to reserve 
for bad debts determined. 


2. Held that the respondent has 
not sustained the burden of proof 
with respect to his contention that 
a deficiency should be determined in 
excess of that shown in the notice of 
deficiency. 

Clarence B. Davison, surviving executor 
of the last will and testament of Levis 
W. Minford, and American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company, administrator 
with will annexed by the estate of 
Levis W. Minford, Docket No. 38445. 

The decedent, until his death on 
Dec. 30, 1926, was a member of a 
partnership which, provided in its 
articles of agreement that in case of 
the death of a partner during the 
year the partnership business should 
be continued until the end of the 
year. The partnership was on the 
accrual basis and both the partner- 
ship and the decedent filed their 
returns on the calendar year basis. 
Held, that the income of the partner- 
ship allocable to the decedent to the 
daté of his death should be included ~ 
in the income tax return filed on his 
behalf for 1926. 


Inc., Docket No. 


Incorporated, Docket 
No. 41685. 


1. The petitioner held to be liable 
as a transferee. 

2. Held that the granting of a mo- 
tion of the respondent to file an 
amendment to his answer wherein 
he alleged that the prior determina- 
tion by this Board of the tax liability 
of the petitioner’s transferor was 
conclusive upon the petitioner, was 
proper, 

3. Where in a proceeding brought 
by it and in its own name a trans- 
feror ores has its tax liability 
determined by this Board held that 
such determination is conclusive 
upon a transferee stockholder of 
such corporation in a_ proceeding 
brought by such stockholder to have 
its liabjlity as a transferee deter- 
mined under section 280 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 7 


Jacob Held Jr., Louis Held, Paul Held, 
Edward Held, Anna. Shurr, Reinhold 
B. Held, "Mrs. Eugenia Dasenbrock, 
Docket No. 48157. 

Joint petition: The rules of the 
Board do not provide for the filing 
of a joimt petition. Where one ‘is 
filed properly verified, it will not be 
dismissed, but each petitioner will 
be required to file separate petitions 
and will be granted time in which 
that may be done. 


Margaret B. Sparrow, John C. Vedder 
and Edward Grant Sparrow, as trus- 
tees under will of Edward W. Spar- 
row, deceased, Margaret Alicia Spar- 
row, individually, and the said Mar- 


York and Trust Company, as general 
guardians of Margeret Alicia Sparrow, 
an infant, Dockets Nos. 48782 and 
48783. 

_ Joint petition: Where a joint peti- 
tion properly verified has been filed, 
each petitioner will be required to 
file separate petitions and will be 
granted time in which that may be 

one. 


‘Decree Fixing Railroad 


Valuation Is Entered 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Sept. 16. 

A consent decree has been entered in 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Texas under which the intangi- 
ble tax valuation of the Texarkana & 
Fort Smith Railroad has been fixed at 
tl for the years 1928, 1929 and 

That valuation will be used for this 
year, and $1,250,000 -will be added for 
each of the past years in which the com- 
pany paid on only $500,000, according to 
the decree, 
VV es se 
abatement claim had been carefully con- 
sidered by the Bureau and that it would 
be rejected. When the taxpayer sub- 
mitted its offer in compromise of inter- 
est and penalty, the reason given for 
failure to pay the additional tax for 1918 
when due was that the taxpayer had been 
awaiting notification as to the action 
taken upon the claim in abatement of the 
tax in question. In view of the circum- 
stances of the case, it is believed that 
neither the taxpayer nor the Bureau can 
be heard to say that the abatement claim 
was filed too late to be considered. JIn- 
asmuch as the instant abatement claim 
was filed prior to the expiration of the 
period of limitation upon collection and 
was duly considered by the Bureau, this 
office can not accept the taxpayer’s con- 
tention that the claim was unauthorized 
by law, There is no basis, therefore, for 
allowing the taxpayer’s claim for refund, 


Review of Case 
| Involving Ohio 
Tax Is Sought 


Supreme Court Asked to 
Rule on State’s ‘Right to 
Assess Return on Gas 


{ The right of the State of Ohio _to im- 
}pose a gross receipts tax in the case 
iof gas piped from West Virginia and 
isold in a number of Ohio cities is now 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
| States. 

| The case is entitled The East Ohio 
Gas Co. v. The Tax Commission of Ohio, 
No. 453, and according to the jurisdic- 
|tional statement just filed, a review is 
|sought of a decision by the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Ohio, holding that the tax in question 


interstate commerce and was valid. 

The case involves the right of the 
State to collect taxes amounting to ap- 
proximately $959,000 from the appellant 
company and indirectly almost another 
$1,000,000 is involved because the same 
principle applies to taxes payable by 
several other utilities, according to a 
statement by the office of the Ohio At- 
torney General. 


Benefits in Proposed 


“Tax Revision Noted 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Sept. 16. 
The proposed tax revision program 
will shift a part of the burden to in- 
tangible property and income, the Gov- 


j,ernor of Utah, George H. Dern, stated 





in a recent addresss. 

The 1930 valuation for tax purposes 
in Utah was $725,000,000, practically all 
of which is tangible property, the Gov- 
ernor said. Probably an equal amount 
of intangibles are escaping taxation, he 
declared. 

“The home owner, the farmer, the real 
estate holder and al] others whose prop- 
erty is under the eye of the assessor are 
being taxed to the limit while great in- 
comes and fortunes go practically scott 
| free”? Governor Dern declared. 


Protest to. Duty 
Assessment Upheld 


New York, Sept. 16.—Protest of the 
firm of Lord & Taylor against the col- 
lector’s assessment of duty on an impor- 
tation of leather goods, claimed to have 
been short shipped, is sustained in a de- 
cision just announced, by the United 
States Customs Court here. The collec- 
tor assessed duty upon the invoiced and 


- 


“'entered contents of the cases in ques-! 


tion, containing leather purses, in view 
of the importer’s failure to furnish an 
affidavit of nonimportation, required by 


1923. 

The appraiser reported a shortage in 
this shipment, while the consular invoice 
contained a notation of articles found 
missing from one of the cases in the ship- 
ment. Judge Cline refers to a decision 





garet B. Sparrow and Bank of New 
d 


by the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, in Washington, to the effect that 
it is the mandatory duty of the collector 
to allow for shortages reported to him 
by the appraiser, although the discharg- 
ing inspector’s detailed report showed a 
greater number of articles imported than 
were found by the appraiser (United 
States v. Dent, 15 Ct. Cust. Appls. 408, 
T. D. 42588). 

“Under the authority of the case 
cited,” Judge Cline writes, “the protest 
is sustained and the collector of customs 
will reliquidate the entry, allowing for 
the shortages reported by the appraiser.” 


| 


| 


@ Beust, Nora, comp. 


Piped From West Virginia 


did not amount to an interference with! 


Article 735, Customs Regulations of | 


Hupp 
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New Books 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, offical documents 


Betters, Paul Vernon. 
home economics; 


... The Bureau of 
its history, activities 
and organization. (Institute for govern- 
ment research. Service monographs of 
| the United States government, no. 62.) 95 
p. Washington, D. C., The Brookings in- 
stitution, 1930. 30-26806 
Graded list of books 
for children, compiled by ... under the 
direction of a committee of the Amer- 
ican library association, Anne T. Eaton, 
chairman. 149 p. Chicago, American 
library association, 1930. 30-19482 
| Boschult, Edgar Jacob. 
carbonate solution by means of air. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Nebraska, 
1930.) 20 p. Lincoln, Neb., 1930. 


Browning, Robert. . Selected 
with an introduction and notes by 
Emerson Robinson. 
sics.) 226 p. 

30-19498 


1930. 

Burkard, William Edwin. ... Health hab- 
its by practice, by... Raymond L, Cham- 
bers, Frederick W. Maroney, illustrated 
by Vera Stone Norman. (Health-happi- 
ness-success series, book 1, pt. 1-2.) 2 v., 
illus. Chicago, Lyons and Carnahan, 
1930. 30-19486 

Burkhard, William Edwin. ... Health hab- 


4 


oems, 
uther 


mond L. Chambers, Frederick W. 
Maroney, illustrated by Vera Stone Nor- 
man. ‘Health-happiness-success series, 
bodk 2, pt. 1.) 1-v., illus. Chicago, Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1930. 30-19487 
Connery, Emilie Frances, ed. Construction 


edited by... 
Gale, 8 p., 32 plates. 
1929. 7 
Counts, George Sylvester. 
soviet Russia. 223 p. Boston, Mass., 
The Stratford co., 1930. 30-19479 
Davis, Hannibal Albert. Involutorial trans- 


with sketches by George A. 
Bristol, R. L, 

30-19491 
A Ford crosses 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell 
1928. “Reprinted from the American 
journal of *mathematics, vol. li, no. 1, 
January, 1930.”) p. 53-71. Baltimore, 
1930. 30-19397 
Ferrari, Chariés Guido. A study of the 
carotinoid pigments of wheat and flour 
with special reference to flour bleaching. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Min- 
nesota, 1928.) 79 p., illus. Minneapolis? 
1930. 
Fletcher, Robert Kemble. A study of the 
insect fauna of Brazos County, Texas, 
with special reference to the Cicadellidae, 
~ (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 
_ 1928. -“Published in Annals of Entomo- 
logical society of America, March, 1930.”) 
p. 33-56. Columbus, O., 1930. 30-19388 
Frazer, Sir James George. Graecia an- 
tiqua; maps and plans to_ illustrate 
Pausanias’ Description of Greece, com- 
piled by ... 3 with an explanatory text 
by A. W. Van Buren. 161 p. London, 
Macmillan and co., 1930. 30-19480 
Goldsmith, Margaret Leland. Hindenburg, 
the man and the legend, by . . an 
Frederick Voigt. 304 p. N. Y., W. Mor- 
row & co., 1930. 30-19477 
Heckert, Winfield Walter. The thermal de- 
composition of ethylene oxide. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Ohio state university, 1928. 
Reprint of an article, by . 








of the American chemical society, v. 51, 
no, 9, Sept., 1929.) 16 p., illus. Easton, 
Pa., 1929. 


Chicago, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1930. 30-19488 
Hynes, Mary Helen. Practical stage-craft, 
a manual for little theater workers and 
directors of school dramatics. 85 p., 
illus. Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1930. 
30-19499 
| Inches, Mary Jane. A brief and work book 
of English grammar.. 25 p. Las Vegas, 
| 1930. 30-19502 
| Johnston, Marjorie. Domination; some Na- 
poleonic episodes, Period from 1795 to 
aoe 235 p. N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 
Mitchell, Esther Martha. 
study of hemicelluloses of endosperms 
and cotyledons. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Qhio 
state university, 1928. “Papers from the 
Department of botany, the Ohio state 
university, no. 247.”) p, 117-138. Lan- 
caster, Pa., Lancaster press, inc., 1930. 
3830-19396 
Noble, Louis E. - . Cleaning and lubri- 
cating, by... and J. A. Roenigk. 2d ed. 
(Instruction manuals for automobile me- 


| in everyday life. 793 p., illus. 
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The oXidation of | 
sugars of the glucose series in sodium’ 


30-19395 | 


(Lippincott’s clas- | 
Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., | 


its, physiology and hygiene, by... Ray- | 


of Mount Hope bridge; camera studies; ; 


formations belonging to a linear complex. | 
universit7, | 


30-19389 | 


‘| 


- and Ed-| 
ward Mack, jr., published in the Journal | 


30-19380 | 
Henderson, William D. The new physics | 


30-19478 | 
A microchemical | 


bile 


133 H, 


2201) 


Received 


Library of Congress 


of Congress, Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


fhanics. Maintenance series.) 77 py 
illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1 
30-19490 
Reed, Rufus Daniel. Potassium zirconium 
reactions. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state 
university, 1928, Reprint of five article 
by ...and James R. Withrow, publish 
in the Journal of the American chemical ~ 
society, v. 50, June, Nov., 1928, v. 51, 
| April, May, Nov., 1929.) 42 p. Easton, 
Pa., 1930. 30-19393 
| Reid, Mary Eliza. Bacteriology in a nut- 
shell; a primer for nurses, compiled and 
arranged by ... (“Eleventh edition, re- 
vised, amended and practically rewritten, 
1929-’30.") 297 p., illus. Charleston-on- 
Kanawha, W. Va., 1930. 30-19489 
| Richeson, Allie W. An extension of Brah- 
magupta’s theorem. (Thesis (Ph. ni 
Johns Hopkins university, 1928. “Re- 
printed from the American journal of 
mathematics, vol. lii, number 2.” 5 
425-438. Baltimore, 1930. 30-19390 
'Ruckes, Herbert. Studies in chelonian 
osteology. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1929. “Reprinted from the 
Annals of the New York academy of sci- 
ences, vol. xxxi, July 15, 1929.”) 2 pt. 
illus. N. Y., 1929, 30-19381 
Rutledge, Archibald Hamilton. Bolio and 
other dogs. 248 p. N. Y., Frederick A. 
Stokes co., 1930, 30-19494 
Shaw, Everett Jesse. A study of the mag- 
netic properties of the diatomic sulfur 
molecule. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1930.) 7 p. ‘Ure 
bana, IIl., 1930. 30-19384. 
Skolsky, Sidney. 
being typewriter caricatures of those who 
made their names along the not so 
straight and very narrow path of Broad- 
way, by ... illustrated by Gard. 291 p., 
iNus. N. Y., I. Washburn, 1930, 30-19496 
| Stearns, a Avery. Stereoisomerism of 
diphenyl cSmpounds; synthesis and reso- 
lution of 2, 4, 6, 2’, 4’-pentanitro 3-car- 
boxy diphenyl. (Abstract of thesis (Ph.’ 
D.)—University of Illinois, 1930.) 7 
Urbana, II1., 1930. 30-193: 
| Swallen, Lloyd Clayton. A study of. the 
preparation and properties of the halogen 
substituted ofhers, by ... (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Ohio state university, 1928. Reprint 
of an article, by ... and Cecil E. Boord, 
published in the Journal of the American 
chemical society, v. 52, no. 2, Feb., 1930 
under title: The synthesis of beta- 
bromo-alkyl ethers-and their use in fure 
ther syntheses.) 14 p. Easton, Pa., 1930: 
‘ 30-19392 
| Thiessen, Garrett William. Some deriva- 
tives of diphenyl ether. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
University of Iowa, 1927. “Reprinted from 
the Journal of the American chemical 
society, 51. (1930).”) 6 p. Easton, Pa., 
Mack printing co., 1930. 30-19391 
Thomas, Christo. Cosmogony; a theory of 
cosmo-dynamics. 152 p. * Boston, The 
Christopher publishing house, 1930. 
30-19485 
Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Modern American 
poetry: a critical anthology, edited by 
Louis Untermeyer. 4th rev. ed. 850 p. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and company, 
1930. 30-19498 
| Waldorf, Sigmund Kittner. High voltage 
corona in air. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—dohns ~ 
Hopkins university, 1928.) 9, 7p. Balti- 
more, 1930. 30-19383 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 

| may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the\State given below. 

| Nevada—Annual Report of “t’.e Board 





of 

Control of the Aatiguivese) Experiment 
Station, University of Nevada, Grace Cos- 
tello,- Librarian, Carson City, 1930. 

Mississippi—Insurance Department of the 
State of Mississippi, T. M. Henry, In- 
surance Commissioner, Jackson, 1919. 

Indiana—The Distribution of State Funds 
for the Purpose of Equalizing Educa- 

tional Opporunity in Indiana, Division of 

| Research, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, 1930. 

New Jersey—Report of the State Water 
Policy Commission of the State of New - 
Jersey, Special Report 1, Trenton, 1929. 

Kansas—Annual Report of Coal,Mine and 
Metal Mine Inspection and Mihe Rescue 
Departments of the State of Kansas, 
James Sherwood, Chief Mine Inspector, 
Topeka, 1929. 
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Times square tintypes, y“ 


Public Utilities 


Wisconsin Utilities. to Keep | 
| Merchandising Costs Separate [Rejects State Law 


g 
Columbia Basin 
Are Discussed 


- Engineer Appointed to In- 
vestigate Possibilities of 


Reclaiming Land in Wash-' 


ington State 


\ 


With abundant water near the exten- 
sive desert lands of the Columbia River 
Basin, the Bureau of Reclamation has be- 
gun work to determine the most feasible 
way of getting the water on to the land, 
it was stated on Sept. 15 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

In addition to the irrigation of an area 
larger than Rhode Island and Delaware 
combined, the possibility of developing 
large amount’ of power also exists, ac- 
cording to the Department’s statement, 
which follows in full text: 

Commissioner Elwood Mead, of the 


ureau of Reclamation, has assigned H.|lic utility law what is t 
W. Bashore, regarded as being especially | 196.59 of the Wisconsin Statutes, which 
skillful as a location engineer, to a study | provides that: ( 


of d means of reclaiming a sagebrush | 


plain in the State of Washington as biz | section (1) of section 196.01 engaged in| 
as the Nation’s two smallest States com-| the production, 


bined and converting it into an irrigated 


Radio |. 


| State Commission Says Expenses Must Not Be ‘Considered 
| In Compiling Rates; Lamp Renéwals, However, 
Are Excepted in Order 


State of Wisconsin: Madison; Sept. 16. 


All costs associated with the mer-/atission is of the opinion that where lamp 
jchandising business of public utilities,Jsemewals are made-for customers with- 
lincluding contract and jobbing work, re|out specific charge“or at_a price less than 
gardless of the me which impelled a|the price charged to parties not entitled 
| company to enter the merchandising|to lamp renewal allowances, the lamp re- 
field, must be charged to a separate ac-;/newals should. not be treated as mer- 
count and not be taken imto C¢onsidera-| chandisé.” 
ition in arriving at rates to be charged] The Commission therefore ordered a 
for service, according to am order issued| new account to be established in the uni- 
by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. | form systems of accounts for gas and 
| The Commission also held that where| electric utilities, to be known as “Mer- 
i\lamp renewals are made for customers|Chandise, Jobbing and Contract Work,” 
| without specific charge or at a price less|4nd_to read as follows: : 
|than that charged to parties not en-| To this account shall be credited all 
titled to renewal allowances, the lamp|T¢venues derived from the sale of gas 
reiewals should not be treated as mer-| (electric) merchandise and from gas | 
i chandise. | (oeaeneer? re or contract work, in- 
‘ ;cluding any profit or commission accru- 
The 1929 Legislature added to the Pub- | ing to the accounting company on job- 
now chaptet!/ bing work performed by it as agent un- 
der agency contracts, whereunder it un- 
’ dertakes to do jobbing work for another 
“Every public utility as defined in sub-/for a stipulated profit or commission. 
**To this account should be charged the 
delivery, cost to the accounting company, less dis- 


transmisison, 
or furnishing of heat, light or power,|counts taken, of such merchandise sold | 


garden spot such as has been Shown | cither directly or indirectly, to or for|and of materials used in jobbing or con- | 


to result when such areas are wedded to 
water. ; : 
This land was laid down by silt de- 
posits of an inland lake which existed 
before the time when the Columbia River 


the use of the public, shall keep sep-| tract work, including transportation 
arate accounts to show all profits or/costs, and discounts and allowances 
losses resulting from the sale of appli-| made in connection with settlement of 
ances or other merchandise. No such| bills for merchandise and jobbing and 





broke ‘through the Cascades to the Pa-) 
cific. Magnificent streams carrying an} 
abundance of water, the Columbia River, | 
the Snake and the Spokane, flow past} 
these parched desert lands; but they| 
have cut deep into the silt and their! 
beds are now hundreds of feet lower 
than the level of the plain. The prob- 


profit or loss shall be taken into con-|COmtract work. Losses due to uncollecti- 

sideration by the Railroad Commission|ble merchandise and jobbing accounts 

in arriving at any rate tq be charged| Where such losses are not reflected in | 

for service by any such public utility.”| the price at which repossessed materials 
7 : “ |are charged to this account shall 


be 
Investigation Held * charged to this account. | 
By Commission Em ployes’ Com pensation 
The Commission states that although Chrarged to Account 


yee 


17, 


| Workmen’s Compensation 


On Compensation 


® 
Coal Concern Withdraws in 


North Carolina Because of 
Inability to Secure Insur- 
ance Protection 


State of‘North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Sept. 16. 
The Carolina Coal & By-Products Co., 
operating a coal mine in Chatham Coun- 
ty, is the first concern in the State, after 
acquiescing im the provisions of the 
State workmen’s compensation law,, to 
withdraw and ffile a rejection motice, a 
member of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, J. Dewey Dorsett, recently an- 

nounced, 


This rejection came to attention when 
Mrs. Minnie Chapman filed a claim with 
the Industrial Commission for compensa- 
tion as the result of the accidental death 
of her husband. Suit isto be instituted 
in the superior court for damages and the 
employer, as a result of its rejection of 
the compensation act, will not be per- 
mitted to plead the usualcommon law de- 
fenses of contributory negligence, negli- 
gence of a fellow servant and assumption 
of risk, Mr. Dorsett stated. 

It was pointed out that the mining 
company’s operations are considered so 
hazardous that it has been unable to pro- 
cure compensation insurance. The State 
Insurance Commissioner, Dan C. Boney, 
announced several months ago that he 
would not require any of the imsurance 
carriers operating in the State to assume 
the risk. The ,company has been unable 
to qualify as a selfinsurer. 


Mr. Dorsett said that the mining com- 


\Bouridle and Commissions Administering W orkmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws in United States and Canada to 
Meet in Wilmington, Del. 


| ‘Varied problems of industrial accident 
jboards and commissions im the United 

States amd Canada, charged with the ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation 
laws, will be considered at the 17th an- 
nual convention of the International As- 
lsociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, according to an oral 
statement of the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, Sept. 15, 
Mr, Stewart is secretary-treasurer of the 
association and his office acts as a clear- 
ing house for all of its activities. 

The amnual meeting of the organiza- 
ition wilk be held at Wilmington, Del., 
Sept. 22-26, inclusive. Its membership 
comprises the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission, the 
jindustrial commissions of similar bodies 
of 30 States and 4 Canadian Provinces, 
‘and the Department of Labor of Canada. 
The convention will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of these groups, large em- 
ployers, imsurance companies and asso- 
'ciations, and safety equipment manufac- 
iturers, Mr. Stewart stated. The follow- 
jing information relating to the program 
;Was givem by Mr. Stewart: 

The farst session of the convention will 
be held on the afternoon of Sept. 22 when 
reports «rf regular contmittees will be 
heard. A -banquet will be held in the 
evening at which the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis; Gov. C. Douglass Buck, 
of Delaware, Mayor G, W. K. Forrest, 
of Wilmington, and Mr. Stewart will 
speak. 


‘Program Outlined 





+ AUTHORIZED Stutments. ONLY Arp Heng, BeInG 
\PuBLIsS ED Witkour Com™MENT BY THE UNarep States DalLy 


Uninsured Firm |International Group to Discuss ‘Utility Hearing 
Industrial Accident Problems |; Continued in- 


New Hampshire 


| Admissibility of Letters Dis 
_puted in Invest i gation 
Conducted by Public Serv- 


ice Commission 


ager of the Delaware Safety Council, 
the Director of Industrial Relations of 
California, Will J. French, and the Di- 
rector of the Department of Labor and 
Industries of Washington, Claire Bow- 
man, 
! \A. “7: Lawrence, chairman of the New 
ersey Compensation Rating and Inspec- . 16. 
tion Bureau, will tell how statistics can heth lett prs Saat 
be "made hell tm, aceidat prevention| ,VMiher latter wiih passed eat 
work, while W. J. Maguire, of the De- : : 
partment of Labor and Industry of Penn- | Electric Co. and the oa eee ve 
sylvania, will explain how statistics can jon one hamd, and of the Associa < : 
Paeetesnae Neneny i See ek oocetin eh soe tia) 
ion wi e ed by Parke P. ¢ s » ; a : ; 
Deans, a member of the Virginia In-|admissible in the investigation of, the 
dustrial Commission. New Hampshire utilities being conducted 
The morning session of Sept. 25, un-| by the Public Service Commission was 
der the chairmanship of George H. disputed by opposing counsel upon re- 
Gehrmann, M. D., medical director of the|sumption of the hearings here. 
E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.,| Robert G. Dodge, chief of counsel for 
will be devoted to the problem Of ap-|the utilities, objected to the admission 
plicants for employment who have lost |of \etters from 0. E. Wasser, controller 
a member or are physically impaired as| of the Associated Gas & Electric Co, t 
the result of a previous accident or from) p.witt Clinton, treasurer of the twa 
constitutional causes. Frank G. Pedley,| Ney Hampshire companies and assistant 
M. D., director, industrial clinic Of the|)oourer of the New England associa- 
Montreal General Hospital, will speak): as to the handling of certain affairs 
from the standpoimt of the medical pro- atthe News! Hampshire utilities. 
fession, while Joseph Bancroft, presi-) yous EE. Wyman, special State coun- 
dent of Joseph Bancroft and Sons Ce. sel for the Commission, contended that 
Witeplng ie, will oe i sapeeners these letters and others he said he ex- 
viewpoint. Dr. Pedley’s address will be |pects to offer are important to one phase 
discussed by Dr. ‘Thomas R. Grorwder, of the inquiry inasmuch as they con 
medical director of the Pullman Co., tains onal to the New Hampshire 
Chicago, and that of Mr, Bancroft will|‘#ned orders to the 
be_ discussed by O. T. Fell, of the Re- “T. leteers wert impounded. with: thé 
a aris et Os “7 ieee Commission under seal pending an _ 
et baled He. ment between counsel as to their admis- 
Companies, Bartlesville, Okla. silty for a ruling from. the Federal 


State of Nw Hampshire: 





Psychiatry and Industry 


pany is paying previous compensation | 


statutory court which has limited the 


lem is to get the water out on the le aanuien in teandddey cell epedie 1 


_ Various Plans Suggested \its terms, the Commission was of the 
_This Columbia River Basin reclama-| opinion “that an investigation should be | 
tion has long been a theoretical prob-| made and order entered with reference 
lem for the Government. apee —s n to the required accounting, and to clear | 
number of proposals for handling it. It) yp if possible some questions as to what | 
might be brought about by storing water | costs are associated with the merchan- 


awards made to its employes. Rejection| For Opening Session 
“There shall also be charged to this| of the act was upon the advice of the " — ee of the Wérkmen’s 
account the compensation of all employes | Industrial Commission, which did not | The ‘Vice one d of Nova Scotia 
engaged in the sale, delivery, or of job-/| care to assume the risk involved by al-/Compensation _ Boar will oie 
hing = eee work, to the extent | lowing the company to continue opera- ag Ww. — a Sept. 23. The 
that such employes are so engaged, to-| 4; rj j j e morning sess + as 

ploy Bag! tions without complying with the act. frst paper will be by the Chairman of 


gether with supervisory expenses inci- ] r - aac 
dent thereto, all direct advertising of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 


Sub ject of Pa per |scope of the present investigation. 


; } L~ Additional Witness 4 sked 
ook ett oat te ee _ aoe | Upon adjournment of the hearing un- 
erick C. Robbins, M. D., of the Veterans’|¢!! Sept. 29, Mr. Wyman announced that 
Hor pital, Pery Point, Md, to be dis-|Ne Will ask for the presence of H. ©. 
cus sed by Riebard Hi. Price, M. D., as- Hopson, wice president of the Asso- 


in Lake Wenatchee and bringing. it by 
gravity plus an expensive and spectacu- 
lar siphon onto the land. It might be 
brought about in part by diverting the} 
Columbia River into an ancient bed in 
which it flowed in glacial times but} 
which it later abandoned. It might be) 
brought about by an extensive scheme | 
of storage, canalization and development | 
of water power through reservoirs at! 
Lake Pend O’Reille and Hungry Horse. 
It might be brought about in part by 
developing power at Umatilla, on the 
Columbia, and pumping water from the 
Snake. 

All of these and other possibilities 
have been advocated by various groups. 
The last Congress appropriated $50,000/ 
for a further study by the Bureau of! 
Reclamation on which to base judg-| 
ment as to which of these proposals} 
was the most feasible or if there were} 
still others that were better. 

It is as a result of this appropriation 
that Engineer Bashore is being sent to 
Wa hington. He has heretofore had 


cha ge of the Vale project, in Oregon,| 


mot so far away. The Yakima project 
is; lso near by. These two are similar 
to the Columbia Basin but on a much 
smaller scale. They have, however, done 
much toward demonstrating the possi-! 
bilities of such lands in this mid-Wash- 
ington climate. 
Commissioner Mead Visits Basin 


Commissioner Mead recently visited 
the Columbia River Basin and, among 
other activities, flew over the reclaim- 
able lands in an airplane, thus getting 
a new view which presented soil, crops 
and geology in a new way. The lands 
in Columbia Basin which are proposed 
to be irrigated were settled a few years! 
ago by dry-land farmers, who believed 
that wheat could be grown by rainfall 
alone. A _ succession of dry seasons| 
brought disaster to this attempt. On 


the specially fine lands of the Quincy |©omPany ae. aye 
Flats there are scores of comfortable|feld. Fhe order which is issued in this 
homes which have had to be abandoned, | “#8° will make provision accordingly. 


and a few towns in which no one now 
lives.’ In striking contract to this dreary 
picture there is the remarkably luxuriant 
growth on the few oases where land is 
being irrigated by water pumped from 
wells, or from Moses Lake, which catches 
the drainage of Crab Creek. 
Commissioner Mead calls attention to 


the fact that the possibility of reclaim-| 


ing an empire lies in this devel ent of 
the Columbia River Basin. The situa- 
tion there differs from those usually 
faced in the West since amundant water 
is available. The problem is merely that 
of getting it on the land. The possi- 
bility of developing large amounts of 
power also exists. From the standpoint 
of both irrigation and power the Colum- 
bia River Basin offers a larger problem 
than that of the Colorado River, pro- 
vision for, which already has been made. 


Radio Station Sought 
By Religious Society 


7 


Permit Asked of New Jersey to 
Transfer New York Unit 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 16. 

Permission to construct a 250-wati 
radio broadcasting station at Zarephath, 
Somerset County, is asked by the Pillar 
of Fire, a religious organization, in an 
application filed with the State Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners. 

The application is the second to be 
received by the board under an act of 
the 1930 Legislature giving the State 
body authority to pass upon the location 
of such stations in New Jersey. A hear- 
ing will be held on the request at Newark 
on Sept. 29. Hearing was concluded 
two weeks ago on a request by the At- 
lantic Broadcasting Company for a sta- 
tion in Passaic County. 

It is proposéd that the Pillar of Fire 
station noncommercial, the plan be- 
ing to operate, according to the appli. 
cation, on an educational ‘basis. - The 
programs, it is asserted, will consist of 
musical entertainment, lecturés upon a 


wide variety of subjects, such as his-| 


current 
sermons 


tory, science, economics and 
events; devotional exercises,. 
and Bible studies. 

At present the organization owns. Sta- 
tion KPOF in Colorado and has acquired 
a station in New York which it seeks 
to transfer to the Somerset County lo- 
cation. Broadcasting would be on a 
frequency of 1,350 kilocycles and 250 
Watts power, neither of which, it 1s 
stated, would cause undue interference 
with ‘other reception and broadcasting. 


tg en red B = 
dising business. such merchandise or work and salaries 


. 
Accordingly, a hearing was held and} and expenses incident thereto, the rental ‘Mr. Lamont Declines 


this was followed by oral argument and|;of display rooms, warehouses, ete., 
the submission of briefs, in which the | in rented quarters, to the extent that 
utilities participated, together with rep-| such quarters are used for the merchan- 
resentatives of organizations of elec-|dise and jobbing business, the cost of 
trical contractors, heating and piping} heat, light, janitor service and supplies 
contractors and plumbers, and individual | associated with the use -ef space for 
firms interested. such purposes, whether in rented quar- 

“Reference need be made only to two| ters or in the utility’s own property, the 
general phases of the problem,” the Com- compensation of employes engaged in 
mission’s opinion states. billing and collecting and keeping the 

“It is contended by representatives of records associated with the merchandise 
the utilities that a considerable part of and jobbing business to the extent that 
the costs incurred which are related to|they are so engaged, and of supplies 
the sale of merchandise are incurred for, incident thereto, the cost of adjustments 
the purpose of promoting the sale of;of merchandise incident to its installa- 
the company’s utility service or product, tion and conditioning’ for use, the cost 
and that the sale of merchandise is;of making good any guaranty of mer- 
merely for the purpose of having the;chandise or jobbing work, the cost of | 
customers supplied with the device Servicing merchandise after its sale where 
through which the utility’s service or|the cempany does such servicing with- 
| product may be consumed; that in many;Oout charge but such free servicing is! 
cases, at least, the reason for the utility; mot extended to merchartlise which was 
engaging in the merchandise business;SOld by others, the cost of recondition- 
is not the possibility of profit in that;img@ repossessed merchandise, a proper 
'business itself but the close relation | portion of general and miscellaneous ex- | 
[between merchandise sales and the pro-|Pemses constituting the 780 group of 
|motion of the sale of the company’s| accounts in the existing classifications | 
jutility product or service. It has been|for classes A and B, electric and gas} 
pointed out that even though the coni-| utilities, and the 590 group of accounts | 
pany sold no merchandise, it might very|for classes C and D, electric utilities, 
well conduct general advertising and |the taxes assignable to stocks of mer-| 
view to acquainting customers with|for merchandising or for jobbing and! 
methods of using the company’s service, Comtract work, and amounts provided to 
or product. j|meet the gage ge of nae 

ss . ;€quipment, etc, to the extent that such 
Opinion Is Given property is assignable to such operation. 
On Intent of Law 


“AN Gf thie fu dicbilebe Gee, al al sification of credits and charges to this | 


Commission believes that it was the in-| — 
tention of the Legislature that there | Sould be 
should be charged to the merchandising 
pe nny ae aes Ee utility in its purchase of materials and 
ihe snnitve skteh impelied the utitity | SUPPlies for its merchandising or jobbing 
to canter the waenchenmenae! business shall be so handled that the cost | 
|of materials charged to this account shall | 
io ao cases be the cost less discounts. 
” sg | Other accounting procedure authorized 
eae Ps —. norman & Ne by account 115, ‘Materials and Supplies,’ 
contract and jobbing work carried on by| shall not apply in the case of materials 
lutilities should be included within the| 274 supplies for merchandise and job- 
scope of the 1929 amendment quoted 
above. Contract and jobbing work| 
viewed strictly in its legal aspects is 
probably not a sale of merchandise but 


Ss such as to permit ready 
analysis of the account. 


“Such ‘portion of adjustments made 
to inventories of materials and supplies 
0 Pan. be Eepeary to adjust inven- 
y n s terials and supplies for mer- 
rather it is done under a contract fer| chandisieg an jobbing in accordance 
= gee — as les | with the 1s shall be debited or cred- 

, s oO 8. vever, |i i , s y “O- 
merchandising done by utilities is so oe ree a eye ae 
\closely related io the contract and Job- | eee 

{bing work that unless the 1929 amend- e 

iment is construed to cover contract and Rates for Hail Insurance 
|jobbing work a considerable part of the | . < 
|merchandising activities of utility com- Are Decreased in Montana 
|panies will be exempted from the provi- 
isions of the 1929 statute. | 
| “We believe it was the legislative in- 
|tent to cover by the amendment re- 
ferred to direct merchandise sales and 
jthe marketing of merchandise asso- 
ciated with contract and jobbing work, 
and the order to be issued in this ease 
contemplates that the utilities will han-| 
dle their accounting in accordance with | 
this view. 

“One other question remains for de- 
jterMination—that is, the 


reatment | oan 
—_ should be menered to free Manee: Richmond Asks for 
newals or lamp renewal allowance, In} ° ° 
Police Radio System 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Sept. 16. 
Hail insurance rates for 1930 are 10 
| per cent lower than those for 1929 and 
the loss ratio this year is a little less 
than 5 per cent, according to announce- 
ment*by the Chairman of the ‘tate Board 
of Hail Insurance, E. K, Bowman. 
The cut in the rate makes the average 
cost of the insurance less than 75 cents 
| for a coverage of $10 per acre, he said. 


|some instances utility companies, subject 
|to their rules and regulations on file with 
‘the Commission, give free lamp renewals 


or give lamp renewal allowances in the | Federal Commission Announces 


jorm of discounts from regular prices. | r pape 
Of course, the renewals are not actually New List of Applications 


free. 
“The rate schedules under which ¢cus- 


tomers are entitled to the so-called free | ,ow, radio crime detection and criminal 


|] re desi q \ : . 

a eee i. * apprehension service was sought of the 

; me : Dp | Federal Radio Commission by the City 

and lamp renewal allowances made by lof Richmond Police Department. i : 

the utility. In some instances schedules | li . a fil a mone i, Th nO = =» 

have contained terms by which the spe- SPPHCation Ted Seg. 20; e VOARaye- 
{sion at the same time announced re- 


cific portion of the rate which was in-|—_- = ‘aati 
tended to cover the lamp renewal allow- ort of cthir radio applicntions, pe Spl. 


ance could be feerethed. In other ; : ‘ 
schedules no defini ely determinable por- WPODH, City of Richmond, Police Depart- 
tion of th f ment, Richmond, Ind., modification of con- 
e revenue from the sale of | struction permit for change in | i 
, } 2 ge in location of 
energy could be associated with the lamp! transmitter. : 
renewal allowance. WPDH, City of Richmond, Police Depart- 
ment, Richmond, Ind., license to cover con- 
Lamp Renewals Not struction permit for 2,416 ke. 
Treated as Merchandise 
Airways, Ince., 


commercial police service, 
\ | KHFAZ, Pan American 
|+ “Because of the practice which has | Plane NC-9137, modification of aireraft 
been followed in many cases of making | license for additional frequency of 8,650 ke, 
provision for lamp renewal allowances | ,,HFNM, Pan American Airways, 
in rate schedules, begause of the impor- | lone NC-142:M, modification of aircraft 


; . license for additional fr cy of 8,6 : 
jtance of encouraging the use of standard ! KHFVE,’ Pan Reames tecewn he 


grade lamps in order that the customer | Plane. NC-309-N, modification of aircraft 
may receive service of high quality, and } meneses fet eemonal Sroqnenry of 8,650 ke. 
because in many cases rate s s | , Pan merican Airways, ne., 
|have covered the cost of Sn ytane nee modification of Rinceelt 
allowances and the revenue from the sale | Conse for additional frequency of 8,650 ke. 
| . VE, P A rie / Sy 

jot lamps cannot be determined sepa. | eoA 0, eee wets, Ene 


“*Each utility may adopt its own clas- | ated companies. 


account, which classification, however, | warrant the trust in using your address 


“Discounts taken by the accounting|in repeating its fictitious claim that it 


Authority to begim operation of its) 


Fred M. Wilcox, on the subject, “Spe- organization. 
‘cial Interstate and Intrastate Cases. Subjects to be considered at the after- 
Sam Laughlin, of the Oregon Industrial 


. e 7 
Accident Commission, will speak on the}sell Kessell, of the Workmen’s Compen- 
Radio Plant Invitation border lime between maritime law and|sation Department of West Virginia, | 


‘compensation cases, with specific in-| presiding, are permanent injuries and 
istances and cases, to be Qe - oe — i oe large! 

i | cussi led by Jerome G. Locke, United|fractures of the skull, classification o 
Pressure of Official Work Sintes Eaputy Commissioner and Donald} heart diseases, the health hazards of 
Said to Prevent Part in. Garcelon, Chairman of the Industrial = goey painting industry, and the 

: Accident Commission of Maine. |effFects of chemical cases. - 
Camden Ceremony The power of commissions and boards | Those who will speak and lead dis- 
———— to compel testimony will be treated by |CUSS10n are Dr. John J. Moorehead, pro- 
. ai Caroli In-|fessor of sirgery, Post Graduate Hos- 
Because of the pressure of official busi- 0 ee ee All geo potal, New York City; Dr. James G. 
ness in Washington, the Secretary of | jisyssion by 0. F. McShane, of the Utah Soaeinne, Nrnemareey, Pe =. = 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, will be/|Industrial Commission, the Chairman of/ nh) ogi,'s Allen ‘Wilmington, Del. De 
unable to attend the formal opening|the Commission of Labor and Industry | Henry Field Smyth, associate professor 
Sept. 19 of the consolidated plant of the/of Kansas, G. Clay Baker, and the\of industrial hygiene, University of 
Radio Corporation of America, at Cam-|Chairman of the Texas Industrial Acci- Pennsylvania; Dr. G. H. Gehrmann, and 
den, N.J., it was announced orally Sept, {ett Board, Earle P. Adams. Maj. Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, chief, Chemi- 
16 at the Department of Commerce | At the afternoon session of Sept. 23,/cal’' Warfare Service, United States 
On Sept. 9, it was explained Secretary |" which the Chairman RO Ohio = Army. 
Se 2 |dustrial Commission, ~ . ellington T. The session on Sept. 26\will be pre- 
Lene er oo — amanes of Leonard, will preside Abel Klaw, of|sided over by the president of the asso- 
oer ie : ot eh - eee - 4. (counsel, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.,/ciation, Dr. Walter O. Stack, president 
— : th Vase rern i an ac-'Inc., will discuss the rights and liabili-|of the Industrial Accident Board of Del- 
ress at the ceremony. ties of the employe and employer, re-|aware. At that time convention com- 
In. a telegram to Secretary Lamont, soctively, in third party cases. Newer|mittees will make reports and new offi- 

dated Sept. 15, Oswald F, Schuette, ex- problems of the United States Employes’}cers will be elected> 


ecutive secretary of the Radio Protective . eee eee Ten hte 
Association, xepresenting nde pendent compensation Commi . J 


* i f oye 
demonstration of merchandise with .a|Chandise carried or to space occupied |radio manufacturers, protested against“! *% address by the Chief Counsel o Exchange of Utility 


the delivery of a speech by the Secre- | the Commission, W. W. Warwick. 


a . o- - b di Ss | e 
|tary at the ceremony, asserting that it oe Sar sgoen Pe In. ; Properties Approved 


“might hurt the Government’s case” in- 
stituted against the Radio Corporation of 
America and 


dustrial Commission, Mrs. F. L. Roblin, : 
i aecatel and af Hewed. Dy the cama oF the Ind | Lxcdiana Commission Construes 
E. Worstell. Proper Basis of Valuation 
R. J. Hoage, Deputy Commissioner of ee eee 
the United States Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission will. explain how the 
workmen’s compensation law of the Dis- 


tet of Columbia working. Is tt aggregate lve of more tt $12,000,000 


Schuette telegraphed. cations and accident reports as a means|2@tween the Northern Indiana Public 
Protest By Independents to’ reasonable cadeomanian insurance rams Company and the seal ran Pub- 
Following a visit at'the White House|rates, to be delivered by Gregory C. a pseht ey has been approved 
on Sept. 12, Senator Baird (Rep.), of| Kelly, general manager of the Delaware- Yi e Public Service Commission in an 
|New Jersey, declared that he was en-|Pennsylwania Compensation Rating and |°FG@er issued Sept. 12. 
‘deavoring to induce Secretary Lamont| Inspection Bureaus. The chairman of}, ‘The Commission held that the proper 
to deliver the address. ‘the Georgia Industrial Commission, Hal|>@Sis of valuation for the sales was on 
The full text of Mr. Schuette’s tele-|M. Stanley, will discuss Mr. Kelly’s ad-|!™ventories at cost mew prices with de- 
| gram to Secretary Lamont follows: dress. ductions of the retirement reserve bal. 
| “The United States Daily. announces | — Sonal eateess . o sagenen wae . attributable to the respective prop- 
| that you have been asked to deliver an|Y *- - Duxbury, 0 e innesota In- ed . 
| address Sept. 19 at the formal euniias dustrial Commission on the nature, pur- The companies represented.to the Com- 
‘of the consolidated plant of the radio| pose amd character of the compensation|™ission that the proposed exchange 
trust at Camden, N, J. law. bar wen be deemed by the oe bg poo in anaes one ass 
: oe ; Rc : man of the Industrial Commission of Hl- each company and would enable em 
| Aled c MY co deen ho linois, Clarence S. Piggott. ; to serve the public more efficiently. 
600,000 combination in the United States The first session on Sept. 24 will be The Northern Indiana company _pro- 
| District Court at Wilmington, D 1 In presided over by R. G. Morley, general | posed to transfer its utility properties in 
his earn shite” itcteenee G. , ||manager, Industrial Accident Prevention|the Lafayette, Frankfort, Lebanon and 
Mitchell . og le a lidation Associations of Ontario. The influence | Crawfordsville districts, having a ‘total 
of the Gene = Electric and W Solidation | of factory inspection on plant safety is| value of $5,551,180. 
lants with the ‘RadaVictor  cehouse the subject of a paper to be delivered by| ‘The Interstate 
iP e Kadio-Victor plants ati John P. Meade, of the Department of |transfer its properties in the Goshen- 
| Camden, was a part of the unlawful cor-|Labor and Industries of Massachusetts,| Warsaw and’ Monticello districts, the 
spiracy of the monopoly and was planned | and to be discussed by the Deputy Com- | valve being $6,495,864. 
to perfect and make more permanent its|missioner of Labor of New Jersey, The Commission found that the total 
restraint and monopolization of inter-|Charles H. Weeks, and James L. Ger-! retirement reserve balance on thes books 


4 | 
“Your appearance at Camden would 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 16. 


An exchange of properties having an 


as part of its defense against the Gov-; 
ernment and would further warrant it 


is sponsored by the Government,” Mr.| 





state commerce in radio apparatus. |non, o£ the Department of Labor of New|of the Northern Indiana company at-| 


“On application of the radio trust the | York. 


court has granted a continuance in this ; 
jsuit until December to enable the de- Safety Education 


tributable to the properties it proposed 
to sell was $184,586, while - retire- 
( 1 = : {ment account attributable to the -Inter- 
\fendants to prepare their testimony. Your| 10 Be Considered state properties was $309,034. The re- 
appesrance at Camden would warrant} Thomas P. Kearns, of the Department |SPpective sales prices were thus reduced 
the trust in using your address as part/of Industrial Relations of Ohio, will|by these sums, amd the balance of $820,- 
of its defense against the .Government|speak on the subject, “Why the State|236 is to be paid in cash by the North- 
and would further warrant it in_repeat-| Should Promote Safety Education.” Dis-;ernm Indiana company to the Interstate 
|ing its fictitious claim that it is spon-|cussion will be led by Charles 0, Beals, company. 

sored by the Government. In the name|Commissioner of Labor and Industry of 


noon session of Sept. 25, with Dr. Rus-| 


company proposed to} 


sistant medical director of the du Pont | ciated Gas & Electric Co. amd treasurer 


of the ‘New England Gas & Electric 
| Association. 

The testimony of Mr, Clinton has been 
|that orders concerning the financial af- 
fairs of the New Hampshire companies 
were issued by Mr. Hopson without 
meetings of the directors or stockholé- 
ers. It was developed also that Mr. Hop- 
|son has been paid fees for certain s@y- 
ices througeh the Manson Securities Trust 
and the charges assessed against the New 
'Hampshire companies through the open 
laccoint obligations of these companies 
‘to the New England association. 

Mr. Hopson will be summoned as an 
joficer of the New Hampshire utilities, 
according’ to Mr, Wyman. 
| Mr. Clinton testified eomeerning the 
jacquisitiory of the Derry company’s prop- 
erty by the New Hampshire Gas & Flec- 
tric Co. The New Hampshire company 
did not itself pay for the _ property, 
which was sold at public auction under 
foreclosure of a mortgage, but the money 
|was advamced to the New Exngland asso- 
|ciation by the*Manson Securities Trust 
and the obligation was charged to the 
open’account of the New Hampshire 
company ‘with the association. 
| Through _ negotiations conducted by 
Robert G. Dodge, it was testified by. Mr. 
Clinton, the actual price paid for the 
property of the Derry qompany was in 
jexcess Of $800,000 instead of the auctiowr 
bid price of $547,591. He explained that 
the largex amount represemted the ap- 
praised value of the property. 
| The witness also testified that the New 
Hampshire company was charged 8 per 
cent interest on the more than $800,000 
up to the time the interest rate was re- 
duced to 6 per cent on July 1, 1930. The 





/ 1980. 


| Mr. Clinton testified that im 1927 Mr. 
| Wasser, as controller of the Associated 
Gas & Electric, had ordered the book 
value of the New Hampshire Gas & 
Electric Co. written up by $1,555,528, He 
produced from the files of the New 
Hampshire company a memorandum 
from Mr. Wasser giving the directions, 
together with journal entries showing 
that the order had been carried out. Mr. 
Wasser’s letter enclosed the specific jour- 
nal entries which were to be made “to 
adjust capital accounts,’ amd it was ex- 
plained that the action was being taken 
in view of a decision in the Brooklyn 
Borough case. 

Mr. Wasser’s Instructions Obeyed 

Mr. Clinton later stated that whenever 
‘Mr. Wasser sent “advices”? of this kind 
the instructions were obeyed... The cap- 
ital readjustment, he said, occurred be- 
fore he assumed his position as treasurer 
of the New Hampshire companies and as- 
sistant treasurer of the New England 
association, and he testified that “as 
soon as ET saw the item I took it off the 
| books.” 
| He said that Mr. Wasser held no other 
official positions than those of controller 
jand secretary-treasurer of the Associated 
|Gas & Electric Co., but that he was an 
expert accountant and all companies in 
the Associated system consulted him on 
financial matters, 
that the wouchers under which the value 
of the New Hampshire company was 
(written wy were not sent im response to 
ja request for advice. 








of ‘ the independent radio. industry we|Maine; R. McA, Keown, of the Wisconsin 
| Protest against any action On your part|Industrial Commission, and Fred M. 
| which might hurt the Government’s|Rosseland, secretary-treasurer of the 
| case,” Newark, N. J., Safety Council. 

The following is the reply sent to|. The cost of industrial accidents to the 
|Mr. Schtette by Secretary Lamont: rate pure and the nen is the abe 

“Your message. On Sept. 9, on re-|J0° OF an address to be given by H. 
turn from my vacation, I informed par-, WV: Heinrich, of ‘the Travelers Insur- 
ties in charge of Camden celebration|@"°¢, .Co-, Hartford, Conn. Discussion 
that on account of important matters|°" this paper will be led by Dr. L. W. 
\here, it would be impossible for me to| atch, a member of the Industrial Board 
attend,” jof New York, and Joseph E. Plumstead, 
vice president of the Delaware Safety |. 








Founded 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


1792 


b 


foreclosure sale took place on Mar. 18, a 


He added, however, a 


Inc., | 


Revenue From Insurance 
Increases -in South Carolina 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Sept. 16. 
The revenue of the State Insurance 


|year over that of last year, according 
| to the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Sam B, King. 

The income of the Department for the 
‘entire year Of 1929 totaled $487,139 while 
jtherevenue this year up to Sept. 1 was 
| $519,433. 

These funds are derived from license 
fees, premium taxes and agents’ fees, it 
was pointed out. The last session of the 
‘Legislature increased the fees for agents 


| Plane NC-8020, modification of aireraft|from 50 cents to $2, thus accounting in 


rately from the sale of energy, the Com- | license for additional frequency of 8,650 ke, part for the increase, in revenue, 


| Couneil. 

| The Chief Engineer of the Safety Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Mines, Daniel 
|Harrington, will talk on the effect of 
|machimization of the coal-mining indus- 
|tries wpon the frequency and severity of 
industrial accidents. 

| John Roach, Deputy Labor Commis- 


50 w., limited Department has shown an inerease this sioner of New Jersey, will be chairman 


jof the afternoon session of Sept, 24, The 
|first address will be by W. Graham Cole, 
director, safety servic, Metropolitan 
Life Imsurance Co. His paper will be 
discussed by Charles Senft, of the Globe 
Indemnity Co., Newark, N. J., and Wil- 
liam Hi. Kiler, of the Hercules Powder 
|Co., Wilmington. \ 
| “Is the Foreman the Key Man in 
\Safety 2?” is the subject of the paper to 
be given by Frank O’Connor, welfare 
| superimtendent ofthe du Pont dye works, 
Those who will discuss Mr. O’Connor’s 
paper are Walter Dent Smith, man- 


- lmsurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA. 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co, of No®th America 


awrite practically ewery form of insurance except life 
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AvtHorrzrp Statements Onty 
PustisHeD WirTHoUT COMMENT 


© Railroads 


Horseshoe Rail 
Rates Found to | 
Be Reasonable 


I. C, C. Rejects Application 
For Lower Tariffs From) 
Joliet, Ill., to Indiana, | 
Ohio and Kentucky 

The Phoenix Horse Shoe Company, on 


Sept. 16, faile’ in its attempt to secure 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion lower freight rates on horseshoes | 


and toe calks, shipped in carload_ lots 
from Joliet, Ill, to 1 \ 
Evansville, Ind.,.and Louisville, Ky. Tne 


| an agreement signed a little over a year 


| motive Trade Commissioner to Europe, 


Cincinnati, Ohio; | 


7% \. 


Arn Presenten Herern, Berna 
By Tue Unrrep States Day. ‘ 


| ° 


Madrid to Paris 
Air Line Opened 


Spanish Route Connects With 
French in New Passenger 
Service 


A Spanish air imne from Madrid to 
Paris, working in conjunction with the 
French Aeropostale in accordance with | 


ago, was inaugurated on Aug. 22, aecord- 
ing to a report received in the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Auto- 


| H. C. Schuette. The Spanish Minister of 
Communications was aeons the eight 
passengers on the first regular flight. 
Under an agreement between France; 
and Spain, alternate trips were to be| 
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‘Postal Service 


Future Discerned. in Porto Rico 
Despite Many: Problems Facing Island| Rates Accepted 


Governor Roosevelt Asserts That With Federal Assistance in Estab- 
___ lishing Economic Stability Natives Can Become Valu- 


* 


Publication of the annual report 
of Governor Theodore Roosevelt, of 
Porto Rico, made public Sept. 14 by 
the Secretary of War, was begun in 
the issue of Sept. 15 and continued 
in the issue of Sept. 16. The full text 
of the report concludes as follows: 





made by the French and the Spanish | 
companies. Service by the French com- | 





Commission found the present rates not 
unreasonable the past, and declared 
no findings or‘order for the future was 
necessary in view of its determinations 
set forth in “Iron and Steel Cases,” 155 
Ee. ©. C. 517. - 


The full text of the Commission’s order 


follows: 

On hearing, complainant sought to 
amend its complaint to include rates on 
the same conimodities from Cincinnati 
( eves), to Joliet. Defendants objected 
to” the proposed amendment on the 
grounds that it would unduly broaden 
the issues raised by the complaint and 
that they had not been called upon, and 
‘were not prepared, to meet the new 
issues. Their objection is sustained. 
f-~Hifth-class rate of 28 cents to Cin- 
cinnati and Evansville and 30 cents to 

uisville, applicable on manufactured 
ie: and steel articles in general from 
poines in the Chicago, Ill. group which 
embraces Joliet, were charged. Effective 
Apr. 15, 1927, the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana required the estab- 
lishment of a commodity rate of 25.5 
cents from Gary, Ind., and related points, 
to Evansville and Jeffersonville, Ind. This 
rate was based on the scale prescribed 
in Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. v. B. 
& O. RR. Co, 96 I. C. C, 682. The 
eartiers voluntarily established the 23.5- 
cent rate from Chicago to Evansville 


ard Jeffersonville, and a rate of 25 cents | 


to Louisville. Complainant contends that 
the .rates charged were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded these rates 
to Evansville and Louisville and 23.5 
cents to Cincinnati. Effective Aug. 20, 
1928, a rate of 23.5 cents was estab- 
lished from Joliet to «Jeffersonville and 
Evansville and 25 cents to Louisville, 

Twenty-seven carloads shipped from 
Toile to Cleves averaged 69,073 pounds. 
"The ‘short-line distances as shown by de- 
fendants from Joliet to Cincinnati, 
Evansville, and Léuisville are 300, 284, 
and 299 miles, respectively. The dis- 
tances over the routes of movement are 
not shown. Based on the average load- 
ing of 69,073 pounds, the rates- charged 
prior to Aug. 20, 1928, yielded car-mile 
earnings of 64.5, 68.1, and 69.3 cents, re- 
spectively. 

The issues in the instant case are sim- 
jlar to those considered in Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co. v. Chicago & A. R. Co., 161 
I. C. C. 317, hereinafter called the Key- 
stone case, decided Feb. 11-1930. In 
that. case it was pointed out that the 
scale prescribed im thé general rate- 
structure investigation, No. 17000, Part 
6, Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C.. C. 
517, decided June 3, 1929, is higher for 
distances from 100 to 400 miles, which 
includes the distances from and to the 
points here considered, than the Jones 
& Laughlin scale. In Iron and Steel 

rticles, supra, it was said that the 

Zfth-class rates could not be considered 
to have been “unreasofiable in the past,” 
and based on that case it was found 
in the Keystone case, and the cases con- 
solidated therewith, that the fifth-class 
rates assailed on iron and steel articles, 
in carloads, from and to points in cen- 
tral territory were not unreasonable or 

nduly prejudicial. 

The allegation of a violation of the 
long-and-short-haul provision is based 
on the contention that the 23.5-cent rate 
from certain points in the\Chicago group 
to Lawrenceburg, Ind., applies through 
Joliet and Cincinnati over circuitous 
routes averaging 41 per cent longer than 
the short line. However this question 
need not be considered because any 
prima facie presumption of unreasén- 
ableness raised by the alleged departure 
from the fourth section is rebutted by 
our findings in Iron and Steel Articles, 
supra. 

In accordance ‘with the views expressed 
in Iron and Steel Articles, supra, and the 
Keystone case, we find that the rates 
assailed were not unreasonable. 

Reasonable rates for the future have 
been prescribed im Iron and Steel Ar- 
ticles, supra. Consequently no findings 
or order for the future need be made 
here. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 


Idaho Protests Rehearing - 
In Railroad Grain Rate Case 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Sept. 16. 
The application of_ western railroads 
to the Interstate Commerce Cémmission 
for rehearing in the grain rate case 
ocket No. 17000, Part 7) has brought 
@ protest from the Idaho Public Utilities 


| pany was started in 1929, the French} 
| Government allotting the sum of 3,500,- | 
| €00 francs, {about $140,000), as an initial | 
| subsidy to this company. The inaugura- | 
| Lion of the Spanish services was delayed 


until August, 1980, | 


(Issued by Department of G6mmerce.). | 
{ ' 


|New Compensation Ruling | 


To Affect Shipping Board 

_ The Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion may not entertain, settle or pay 
any claims under the Employes’ Compen- | 
sation Act by or on behalf of members 
of crews of vessels owned or chlenniten | 
by the United States Shipping Board | 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, ‘or the ben- | 
eficiaries of such who die as a result of | 
injuries in the course of their employ- 
ment on such vessels,. according to a! 
decision by the Comptroller General of | 
the United States in a letter to the Com-| 
pensation Commission made public Sept. 


16, at the General Accounting Office. 


Air Mail Contracts 
Awarded Carriers 


Regular Service Between At-, 
lanta and Los Angeles Assured | 


[Continued from Page 1.] , 
liburton is president, the contract for 
carrying the mails by air on a route! 
from Atlanta, Ga., via Birmingham, Ala.; 
Dallas, Fort Worth and El Paso, Tex.,| 
and via such points in New Mexico and 
Arizona as may be designated, to Los} 
Angeles, Calif., and return. 


“The contractors are to receive 40/ 
cents a mile for the transportation of 
mail over this Joute “ap to 225 pounds, | 
with an appropriate change in rate in| 
the event this poundage Tess is ex- 
ceeded. 


“The service on this route is to be 
started within 30 days from the award | 
of the contract and for the present the 
schedule will be maintained by daylight 
flying only, When the route is completely | 
lighted for night flying a new schedule 
will be followed. The schedule fof day- 
light flying is now being atranged by 
officials of the Post Office Department: 

“Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived from cities along the new route 
asking that they be made stopping places 
when the schedule is définitely arranged. 
These requests will be given careful con- 
a by the Post Office ‘Depart- 
ment.’ 


According to an oral statement from 
the Department it is expected that the 
contract for the -so-called -northern 
transcontinental route, from New York | 
to Los Angeles, will be awarded within| 
a short time. There were two bids® en- 
tered for the contract over the northérn 
route. One was a joint bid by the West-| 
ern Air Express and fhe Transconti- | 
nental Air Transport for 97% per cent 
of the maximum rates, and the other was 
by the United Navigation Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for 64 per cent of the| 
maximum rates. 

The northern route will run from New 
York City, via Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Ind., St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo., 
Amarillo, Tex. (or from St. Louis via 
Tulsa, Okla., to Amarillo, either or both 
routes), and Albuquerque, N. Mex., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., and return, a dis- 
tance one way of approximately 2,559 
miles, the Department said. 

Planes over both routes will be re- 
quired to be equipped with two-way 
radio, and the schedule to be operated 
may require an average flying speed of 
at least 100 miles per hour, it was stated. 
The contracts will be in effect for a pe- 


riod of four ygars, the Department 
states. 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 16 decisions in rate 
cases which.are summarized as follows: 

No, 21324 and Related Cases.—Fruit | 
Product’ Company of Florida v. Atlantic | 
Codst Line Raifroad Company. 1. Rates on 





Commission, 

The State Commission denies the con- 
tegtion of the railroads that the Inter- 
stibie Commission’s .order of July 1 is un- 
constitutional and that the evidence be- 
fore the Commission was so old by the 
time the order was issued that it did not 
reflect true conditions. 

The Idaho Commission stated that it 
has been seeking a reduction in rates on 
grain since 1923 and will continue to op- 

ose any further delay. It recently ob- 
jected to the railroads’ request for an| 
extension of time until Jan, 1, 1931, for 
publication of the new rates, but the ex- 
tension was granted. The Commission 
now will oppose any attempt to set aside 
the order reducing rates. 


Escort Will Be Provided - 
Road Congress Delegates 





More than 100 foreign highway engi- 
neers and administrators will be escorted 
to the United States by two representa- 
tives of the American organizing com- 
mission for the Sixth International Road 
Congress, to be held in Washington Oct. 
6 to 11, it was stated by the Commis- 
- gion on Sept. 16. 

The representatives are T. Warren 
Allen, chief of the? division of manage- 
ment of the Bureau of Public Roads, | 
and H, H. Kelly, former, automotive trade: 
commissioner to Europe, who have sailed 
on the steamship “George Washington,” 
and are to return with the foreign dele- 
cae on the same ship. 


Lin the past, but unreasonable for the fu- | 


| Previdence, R. I., found not unreasonab 


canned grapefruit and canned grapefruit | 
juice, in carloads, from Eagle Lake and Lake 
Alfred, Fla., to Jacksonville and-Tampa, Fa., | 
for interstate shipment beyond by water, | 
evens it unreasonable in the past but un- 
reasonable for the future. Reasonable rates 
prescribed. 2. Rates on the same commodities 
from Eagle Lake and Lake Alfred to des- 
tinations in West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, | 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, lowa and Wis- | 
consin, and to Richmond, Va, found not 
unduly prejudicial and not unreasonable 


ture. Reasonable rates prescribed. 


No, 22554.—William S. Sweet & Son, 
Incorporated, v. New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Cempany et al. Rate 
charged on carload shipments of green 
beans’ and cucumbers from Calypso and 
Mount Olive, N. C., to Boston, Mass., and 


e. 
Complaint dismissed. i. 


‘No, 20856.—Blanchard Lumber Company 
et al, v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Upon 
reconsideration, finding in former report 
herein, 156 I. C. C. 185, that the failure 
of defendant to include Medford station 
within the switching limits at Boston is 
neither unjustly discriminatory nor unduly 
prejudicial, affirmed. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22005 and Related Cases.—Montello 
Granite Company v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company et al. Rate 
charged on rough granite, in carloads, from 
East: Lyme, Conn., and Westerly, §. I., to 
Montello, Wis., found inapplicable. Appli- 
cable rate found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 

No, 20367.—Phoenix Horse Shoe Com- 
pany v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany etal. 1. Rates charged on horseshoes 





to Cincinnati, 
\ 


jif the 


In Washington our needs have been 
sympathetically considered by the Pres- 
ident, and our case has been ably pre- 
sented to Congress by our Resident Com- 
missioner. 

At the suggestion of President Hoover, 
the Céngress of the United States very 
generously provided us with $1,000,000 
for the repairing and asphalting of the 
insular roads. This money fulfills a 
double purpose. It enables us, by lifting 
the weight of road rehabilitation from 
our shoulders, to devote the money we 
should otherwise have been unable to 
use to the constructive program 


industrial development. 


Furthermore, it is of direct permanent | 


benefit to our financial status, for it is 
cheaper to maintain an asphalted road 
than it is a macadam. Specifically, one 
kilometex of macadam road costs $800 
a year to maintain, while a kilometer of 
asphalted road costs but $300. We plan 
during the coming year with this money 
to asphalt in the neighborhood of 350 
kilometers of roads, which wilt therefore 


|constitute a permanent saving in our; 


L. 
| 


budget of road maintenance of $175,- 
000 annually. Furthermore, at just this 
moment work is provided through these 
means for many who would otherwise be 
unemployed and whose families would 
therefore be starving. 

The National Congress has, I believe, 


| the intention of again exterding this aid 


to us in the coming year. I earnestly 
hope it may do so, for we will be in 


equad need of it at that time. I hope and | 


trust that due to the other work we are 
doing and the direct results of the sav- 
ings which will ensue through these two 
appropriations, weewill be in a position 
in the early f-ture where we can carry 
our own burden. \ 

I earnestly trust furthermore that 
during the next session of Congress that 


in, 
health, education and agricultural and | 


able Link With Latin America 


them the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, the Catholic Porto Rican Child 
Welfare Association, Inc., the American 
Relief Association, Children’s Fund, Inc., 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, the National, Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, and the Porto Rico Child-Feeding 
Committee, met together in New York 
and formed a joint committee which, 
under the #ame of the Porto Rico Child- 
Health Committee, has for its mission a 
five-year program specifically directed 
against disease and its mainspring, mal- 
nutrition. This committee has announced 
its intention of endeavoring to raise 
$7,300,000, the money to .be spent in 
certain well-coordinated efdeavorg over 
this period of years, at the end of which 
time it is expected that the program 
they are undertaking, plus the work of 
the insular government, will have placed 
| Porto Rico in such position that she can 
|eombat the evils herself. 


Program Includes 
‘Care of Children 


The prdégram involves money to be 
|spent on milk stations for feeding ba- 
|bies; money to feed the undernourished 
|children through the school lunchrooms; 
|money to erect a children’s hospital for 
‘the rural children; money to aid in thé 
lextension of the work of the health units 
f the Insular Health Service, and last} 
jand most important, funds to make a 
| frontal attack on the three principal ills | 
—tuberculosis, hookworm and infant) 
mortality. Once the ravages of these | 
diseases have been checked and driven to | 
within reasonable bounds, we’ can control 
|them ourselves through our Health De 
|partment; but of ourselves, we -canno 
|make any frontal attack. 
| The importance of this work is clearly'| 
evident, for health is a necessary ad-| 
;junct to everything else we are doing. : 
| Without it we cannot have education, for | 
la sick, undernourished child is a dull | 
|child; without it we cannot have eco-} 
jnomic habilitation, for an underfeq dis- | 
jeased man cannot do proper work. | 
There is a general tendency in the con- 
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t | 


| m7 ilifles, both hydroelectric ‘ : 
a ok We tae k | dents from different parts of the tropical 


|ment from an economic standpoint. 


|to develop their great material re 
Primarily they will be agri-j 


¢ 


+standing and repute, numbering among+mountains can be cultivated a great di- 


versity of crops representing plants 
ranging from the tropical to the tem- 
perate zone. Due to the evenness of the 


temperature it is possible to raise not) 


merely one crop a year, but sometimes 
two or three, and to use the same piece 
of land during the same year for the 
cultivation of tobacco and vegetables. 
Due to the water transport these prod- 
ucts can be shipped to the north either 
fresh, canned or dried. 


there is a great opportunity here for its 
development. Some urge that we have 
not the raw material atyhand In cer- 
tain cases that is true, but many of the 
great manufacturing countries of the 
world import most of their raw ma- 
terial. We hav&the most important raw 
material that exists—namely, abundant, 
intelligent and industrious labor. This 
labor is capable of learning quickly what 
may be required and. of applying it. 
Such business men as have already es- 
tablished industries here can testify to 
the accuracy of this statement. We have 


and manufactured. We have a networ 
of insular roads and a railroad that 
almost belts the island. We have, finally, 
a water-haul to all of the great markets. 

So much for our potential rae 

e 
have in addition a very important role 
that we may play in so far as the 
United States is concerned. Probably 
the most important foreign relations 
that the United States has are those 
with the Latin-American countrieS that 
cover the hemisphere south of our 
borders. These relationships will grow 
in significance as those countries begin 
re- 
sources. ¢ 
cultural. We will need their agricul- 
tural produce and they will need our 
manufactured products. 

The people of Porto Rico are of 
Spanish blood and tradition, but are 
loyal American citizens., They are there- 
fore in an ideal posifion to interpret 
our ai..s and ambitions to the nations 


3 


body, with the approval of the Presi- | tinental United States to underestimate |lying to the south, and in turn, to in- 


dent, may extend to Porto Rico the full|the abilities and ideals of our people of tempret and 


aid of the various wise and beneficial 


|Porto Rico. During the last Legislature | 


explain those nations” 
thoughts and ideas to us. I believe that 


Federal laws for extension work among |certain measures were passed which I be-|in the future we should endeavor to in- 


the farmers, vocational education, etc, 
There are those who argue that as 
Porto Rico does not pay her share of 
taxes to the YFederal Government she 
should not be included in these benefits. 
To my mind this is a false and, short- 
sighted position. The people of Porto 
Rico are citizens of the United States. 


Porto Rico Dependent 


Upon Federal Assistance 

It is incumbent upon the United States, 
Declaration of » Independence 
means more than empty words, to en- 
deavor to provide for all of its citizens 
a fair opportunity in life. It is only by 
aid of the Federal Government that this 
can be accomplished for our people in 
Porto Rico. Furthermore, the time4vhen 
Porto Rico will be able to assume her 
proportioned burden in the nation will 
be immeasurably accelerated by aid just 
at this moment—so from a strictly eco- 
nomical standpoint the policy of extend- 
ing those laws is sound. To oppose our 
inclusion in their benefits is a narro 
policy. Narrow policies and a great na- 
tion go ill together. 

The Departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have cooperated with us most 
generously and effectively. The War 
Department has detailed to us certain 
personnel which has been invaluable. 
The Department of Commerce has loaned 


us one of its trained staff, who is work-| 


ing on the extension of our markets on 
the continent. The Treasury, the Navy, 
Agriculture and the Interior, have aided 


|in a dozen important matters, ranging 


from. map-work to a visit from the 
United States Fleet. 
_As the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation had made a careful study /of the 
island, and as members of the*Rockefel- 
ler Foundation and of the School. of 
Tropical Medicine at Columbia Univer- 
sity, had long been in touch with our 
affairs, there was a general knowledge 
in the continental United States in med- 
ical circles not only of conditions here, 
but of the fact that we were totally un- 
able through our own resources to under- 
take effectively the struggle against 
disease. 
Certain of 


national organizations 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Louisville, Ky., found not unreasonable in 
the past. Complaint dismissed. 2. No find- 
ings or order for the future necessary be- 
cause of conclusions and determinations in 
Iron and Steel Cases, 155 I. C. C. 517. 

No. 21847.—Hill Lumber Company et al. 
v. Delaware & Hudson Company et al. Car- 
load rates on lumber from Thurman, War- 
rensburg, The Glen, Riverside,\North Creek 
and Lake George, N. Y., to @tstinations in 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No, 22300.—Missouri Portland Cement 
Company v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. Rates on cement, in car- 
loads, from Prospect Hill (St. Louis), Mo., 
to points in Oklahoma and Texas found un- 
reasonable’ and unduly prejudicial. Rea- 
sonable and nonprejudicial basis of rates 
prescribed for the future. Reparation 
awarded. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3439.—Grain and related articles :from 
Oklahoma to Louisiana and' Alamaba gulf 
ports, Proposed cancellation of 


routes in' connection with the Chicago, Rock 


Island & Pacific on grain and related ar- | 


ticles, ‘in carloads, from certain origins 
in Oklahoma on the Panhandle & Santa Fe 
to Louisiana gulf ports and to Mobile, Ala., 
found not justified. Suspended schedules 
ordered canceled and proceeding discon- 


tinued. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


3435 and Related Cases.—Cotton and cotton 
linters from Oklahoma to interstate des- 
| tinations. 
piain routes via Memphis, Tenn., available 
}in connection with joint rates applying on 
cotton and cotton linters from points on 
component lines of the Santa Fe system 
jin Oklahoma and Texas, found justified to 
‘destinations ,in southern territory and not 
| justified to eastern and Canadian destina- 
| tions. 
celled without prejudice to the filing of 
and-toe calks, in carloads, from Joliet, Ill.,!new 
Ohio, Evansville, Ind., and herei 


Proposed cancellation of cer- 


Suspended schedules ordered can- 


pretaiee conforming to the findings 


joint | 
through export and coastwise rates and 


!year climate. 


jlieve are very indicative of our princi- | 
| ples. | 

There are two great governmental) 
services which should at all costs be} 
kept out of politics. These are education | 
|and the judiciary. Both should be run on 
lan absolutely nonpartisan basis. Both 
should be uninfluenced by party strife. | 

In the past our Insular University had 
been drawn in certain measure into poli- 
tics. This year the Legislature under- 
took to set right this condition, and a 
law was passed whereby a Board of 
Trustees was established which should} 
|be independent of all considerations other 
ithan the good of the University. 

It is axiomatic that the judiciary 
should consider simply justice and law, | 
unswayed by fear or favor. In the past) 
jour district judges had terms of but 
ifour years. Naturally this cramped| 
their administration, for many of the 
high-grade lawyers would not undertake 
service where, at the end of four years, 
due to political changes in the com- 
jmunity, they might find themselves re- 
jected. Besides, important cases with| 
political bearing placed the judiciary un- 
der a great strain, especially when they 
joccurred just-previous to the renomina- 
tion of an individual. Realizing the| 
faults of this system, the Legislature 
passed a law increasing the terms of 
the district judges to 10 years, and ac-| 
cepting the principle that judges should 
k- nonpartisan, responsible to no pagty, 
and concerned only with the integrity of 
their calling. I believe this to be a most 
‘important and significant action. It is 
one that might well be followed by many 
of the States‘in the Union, 


Island Municipalities 
Have Pressing Problems 
With the policies above outlined we 


jare laying the foundation for the future 
prosperity and well-being of our Island. 


| 
| 
| 





|We have not, however, dealt with all 
of the major problems. It was impos- 
sible to do so at one time. There are 
certain other matters that we must plan 
to take up in the coming year. 

The first and most important of these 
deals with the municipalities. At this 
|time many of the municipalities of the 
jisland are in desperate case. Due to.a 
| variety of causes, such as bad economic 
conditions, extravagance in government, 
|the reckless use of bond issues, etc., 
many are faced’ with a real crisis and 
|have great difficulty in balancing their 
budgets. Their debt has~increased by 
leaps and bounds. Their present organ- | 
|ization is in some respects faulty. Be- 
| fore we can feel we are on a sound basis, 
this condition must be rectified. I took 
the matter up with the last Legislature, 
but due to a number of reasohs the meas- 
ure did not pass. It is our plan in the 
coming year to bring up the question 
again with. our Legislature, which we 
can ‘do with the added knowledge of 
more than a year’s further investigation. 

The second question of prime ‘impor- 
tance deals with the taxes of the island. 
There are two main difficulties in this 
| connecti The first lies in the fact 
that theré are a number of small /nui- 
sance taxes producing very little revenue, 
|which have tended to hindéf the estab- 
lishment arfd development of businesses 
in the island. These should be repealed. | 
The second deals with the valuation of 
the land. It is 14 years since a general | 
valuation was made. Many conditions | 
have arisen which have changed mate- 
rially the worth of real estate in one 
section or another. The Board of Equal- 
+ization and Review has done its best to 
keep pace, but the work has been be- 
yond its facilities) We should undertake 
a systematic and complete revaluation. 

We suggested to the last Legislature 
that the penalty*for delinquency in taxes 
should be raised from 6 to 12 per cent. 
As matters stand now, with commercial 
oes as high as they are, it is cheaper 
fox them to bank at the cost of the gov- 
|ernment. This bill did not pass, but we 
will suggest it again to the next Legis- 
ature. : | 

In claging my report, I wish to draw 
attention again to the future possibilities 
of Porto Rico, which in my opinion are 
great. The island has a 12-months a 


. 








In its lowlands or in its! 


clude in our diplomatic service dealing 
with these nations' young men from 
Porto Rico. The great continental 
American businesses which have branches 
and do business in South America will 
be well advised #f they use for their 
work Porto Ricans. 


School of Tropical Medicines 


Shoulders Great Task 


Perhaps this idea is best exemplified 
by our University at Rio Piedras. It 
can and should be in the future a Pan- 
American University in the broad sense, 
a meeting place of the two great cul- 
tures that divide the hemisphere. 

This is illustrated by the School of 


DON 


i ; | has issued an order lishi a new 
In so far as industry is concerned, der establishing 





| Colombia, 
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Shipping 


Revised Western | 


By Four States 


Kansas, Missouri, North and) 
South Dakota Will Not. 
‘Join Protest Involving 
Trunk Line Decision 


The States of Kansas, North Dakota 
and South Dakota will not join with the 
States of Minnesota and Iowa in con- 


testing the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in Docket No. 
17000, Part 2, “Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates” (V U. S. Daily, 1493) and 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 


level of intrastate class rates conforming 
to the basis prescribed by the Federal 
Commission for interstate rates. 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Sept. 16. 
The Kansas Public Service Commission 
will not. join. with the Commissions in 
Minnesota and Iowa in contesting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s class 


Tropical Medicine, which the university 
is conducting in conjunction with Co- 
lumbia University. There medical stu- 


world are taking postgraduate courses. 
We have at the moment students from 
India and Siam, as well as from some of 
the South American countries. There 
special research is conducted in tropical 
diseases. We are working also to es- 
tablish in conjunction with Cornell a 
school of tropieal agriculture to serve 
in the same fashion. We have now as 
a part of the university a small college 
of agriculture, which even with its lim- 
ited resources is doing splendid work. 
At this moment our graduates, American 
citizens from Porto Rico, are in Peru, 
Venezuela, Santo Domingo 
and Cuba. In a number of these coun- 
tries they are working at the special re- 
quest of the governments on the develop- 
ment of agriculture. We have an ex- 
cellent School of Business Administra- 
tion operated in conjunction with Bos- 
ton University. There are half a dozen 
more activities which can be developed 
in the same fashion—such as law. The 
work th® is being done. by reaching 
down into the southern republics and 
through service in applied sciences aid- 
ing them in the solution of their prob- 
lems, is forming unconsciously a bond 
of sympathy and understanding between 
them and the United States far stronger 
than any that could be created merely 
through diplomatic channels. 

To sum up, we believe that desperate 
though the problems of Porto Rico may 
be at this time, there is a practical so- 
lution for them which can be applied by 
work on the island and aid from with- 
out the island, which will create a proper 
and adequate economic condition here. 
Furthermore, our, people here have a 
most important and useful role which 
they are perfectly capable of playing in 
the future. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Theodore Roosevelt. 





- 


rate decision affecting the Middle West,\ 
according to an oral statement by the 
Commission’s General Attorney, Charles. 
E. Steiger, upon his return from a cons 
ference between the State Commissions. 

Mr. Steiger said that the North and 
South Dakota Railfoad Commissions, 


would not enter into an agreement with 
the Minnesota and Iowa Commissions by~ 
which a joint contest might be made, 
The Jatter two Commissions have asked | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
reopen the case. * 

The State of Kansas will not inter- 


| vene for the benefit of shippers who pre- 


fer to posrenine trucks rather than the 
railroads, according to Mr. Steiger, who 
explained that the decision of the Fed- 
eral Commission places rates on a mile- 
age basis and thus materially reducing 
long haul rates but increasing short haul 


rates. 
f— 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Sept. 16. 


The Missouri Public Service Commis- 


,sion has issued an order establishing a 


new level of class rates to beconfe effec- 
tive Nov. 1, 1930, contemporaneously 
with the new basis of interstate rates 


prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission in Docket No. 17000, Part 
2, “Western @runk Line Class Rates.” 


The Commission’s order applies to that 
portion of Missouri on and orth of the 
Frisco Railroad, St. Louis to Pacific, the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, Pacific to 
Labadie, and the Rock Island Railroad, 
Labadie to Kansas City, it was explained ’ 
in an oral statement by the Chairman, 
Milton R. Stahl, who made the follow- 
ing information available: 


The distance scale of rates and the 
method of computing distances prescribed 
by the Public Service Commission is the 
same as that prescribed bY the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its pro- 
ceeding. 

The new scale of rates will result, in 
both advances and réductions. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission has broken up 
the grouping of Mississippi and Mis- 
souri River crossings similarly as did | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its recent decision, which will result in’ 
increased rates on many classes of traffic 
between St. Louis and Kansas City, 
whereas reductions will result on several 
classes between Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph, 

There will be reductions in most all 
classes where the traffic moves over two 
or more lines of railroad throughout that 
portion of the State treated by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission’s decision. The 
Commission states in its report that it 
has cooperated with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the western trunk” 
lines class rates préceeding and feels 
constrained therefore to give the new’ 
basis of class rates a fair trial. 

“If the carriers or shippers find the 
basis improper, the Commission can re- 
consider and reopen such findings as 
have created unjust or unreasonable 
rates,” Chairman Stahl stated. 


“It appeared imperative,” he continued, 
“to readjust the MisSouri State rates to 
conform to.the basis prescribed by the 
Interstate COmmerce Commission in ors 
der to cure and prevent preferential, 
prejudicial and discriminatory situations 
that would result should the State rates 
be upon a different basis between St. 
Lotis and Kansas City than the inter- 
state rates between East St. Louis, Ill, 
and Kansas City, Mo., or the interstate 
rates between St. Louis, Mo., and Kane 
sas City, Kans.” 


/ 


‘T MISS THE BIGGEST | 


Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires 
have been the big news, the 
big success of the year. 

They have cut down tire 
costs. They have stepped up 
truck speeds. They have re- 
duced maintenance bills. They 
have increased safety. They 
have made tire delays almost 
unknown. 

All these facts are reported 
again and again by fleets 
where Goodyear truck balloons 
are used. - 4 

They do not overheat, even 
‘on,the fast schedules of long 
distance haulers. © 


* Rough roads do not break 


On your new trucks 
specify Goodyears 


them down — because they 
absorb bumps instead of fight 
ing them. 
On hills, on curves, they put 
new grip, new safety beneath 
your wheels. 
Buildingconttactors,excava- 
tors, oil field operators use 
them because they get loads 
through where other tires 
mire down. 
Give your trucks a chance 
to show what they can do—get 
in touch with a GoodyearTruck 
Tire Service Station Dealer — 
he ca recommend the right 
size for the loads you haul. 





Education Given 
Greater Place in 


Radio Programs 


Trend From ‘Jazz’ to Infor- 
mative Talks by Broad- 


casting Stations Com- 
mended by Mr. Lafount 


¢ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


colleges are using = radio to good ad-| 
vantage in their extehsion work, but as} 
President Alderman, of the University of | 
Virginia, recently pointed out, the edu- 
cational institutions seem to be lagging 
behind in taking advantage of this 
marvelous invention. 

Some interesting facts were developed 
in a survey recently made by the Fact | 
Finding Committee, appointed by Secre- | 
tary Wilbur, of the Interior Department, | 
regarding “Education by Radio.” That | 
survey showed a widespread interest in 
educational broadcasting. It disclosed | 
that 67 of the 618 radio stations 1 
owned and operated by. educational in- 
stitutions, 51 of them report a weekiy| 
average of eight hours of broadcasting, | 
two and one-half hours of which is called 
strictly educational. 

Two hundred and seventy-one com- 
mercial stations report 15 per cent of 
their time is devoted to educational sub- 
jects. It is claimed that the Damrosch 
Music Appreciation Hour course in music 
reached 150,000 schools. While 


| 
| 
j 
spas- | 


modic efforts have been made to estab- ls 


lish universities of the air and interest- | 
ing experiments have been conducted, the | 
lack of a standardized course sponsored | 
by noted educators is proving a serious | 
handicap to this fertile radio field. 

Personally, I am strongly in favor of 
the recommendation that there be estab- 
lished in the Bureau of-Education a sec- 
tion devoted to education by radio in or- 
der to systematize and standardize edu- 
cational programs. The Radio Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture is set- | 
ting a fine example. Courses on agri- | 
cultural subjects and discussion of farm- | 
ers’ problems by experts are made avail- 
able to a large number of stations daily 
by this Bureau. It seems that other gov- 
ernmental Departments should follow 
these trail blazers and utilize radio in 
helping the people in various fields solve 
their problems. 

Some enterprising State superintend- 
ents of schools are turning to radio as 
an adjunct to,classroom work, V. Ker- 
sey, California Director of Education, 
reports that during the past year a de- 
cided advance has been made in radio 
education. He says one radio station 
broadcasts two educational programs 
each week featuring outstanding leaders 
= business, industrial and professional 
ife. 

“Youth of California,” he says, “from 
remote sections are thus brought into! 
contact with important men in business 
and the professions. Information and | 
inspiration given these youths were of 
untold value. Specific information, from 
those who have had daily contact with 
occupational pursuits surpasses textbook 
information which is often the product 
of individuals with no actual experience 
regarding ‘activities about which they | 
write.” Dr. Kersey agrees that radio 
education is still in the experimental 
‘state, and the problems are involved and 
intricate and must be worked out care- 
fully and gradually.’ 

It is also gratitying to note that the 
South Dakota Board of Education is re- 
organizing its curriculum so as to pro- 
vide time for radio educational programs 
to supplement the regular school work. 
A School of the Air was conducted last 
year by the Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion and the Legislature of that State 
appropriated $40,000 to be used'the next 
two years to assist in conducting radio 
education in that State. All these efforts 
should be crystallized and directed from | 
a central agency made up of persons| 
highly educated, possessing vision and| 
imagination. | 

It is interesting to recall what other 
nations are doing in this direction. The | 
government of Mexico purchases re-| 
ceiving sets and establishes listening 
stations in order that the educational 
programs may be heard. Officials there 
believe the cultural level of the common 
people will be raised in this manner, | 
and it will build up an intelligent loy- 
alty to the government. 

Germany at the moment surpasses the 
world in educational broadcasts, espec- | 
jially for class rooms. Microphones there | 
are taken into factories, ship yards, mo- 
tion picture studios, government assem- 
blies, etc. Students thus hear the buzz 
of industry and actual debates which|! 
form an effective background for the} 
vivid descriptions by the radio teacher. 
It is believed this method of instruction | 
stimulates interest. | 

The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
controlled by the Government, is paying | 
considerable attention to adult educa- 
tion by radio. Daily programs are also 
broadcast for class room reception. | 

Incidentally, the American Automo- 
bile Association is rendering a fine pub- 
lic service in offering free to radio sta- 
tions a series of “safetygrams’—sug- | 
gested items of timely public interest; 
to fill short gaps between scheduled pro- 
grams. It is pleasing to note so many 
stations are cooperating in this effort to 
minimize the hazard of the streets for! 
children. 


Approval of Bridge Plans | 
In Two States Is Given) 


Approval by the Assistant Secretary | 
of War, Col. F. H. Payne, of the foi-| 
lowing State applications on bridge 
plans, have been announced by the War 
Department: 

Application by the Maine State High- 
way Commission, of Augusta, Me., for 
approval of plans of a bridge to be re- 
constructed across Back River between 
Barter Island and Hodgdon Island in! 
prothbey, Me., under authority of State | 
aw. 

Application by the Maine State High-| 
way Commission, of Augusta, Me., for| 
approval of plans of a bridge to be re- 
constructed across Back River between 
Boothbay and Hodgdon Island, Me., un- 
der-authority of State law. 

Application by the Maine State High-| 
way Commission, of Augusta, Me., for| 
approval of plans of a bridge to be re-| 
te aetees the Eastern River at | 

resden Mills, Me., under authorit 
State law. eles: 

Application by the Board/of Chosen | 
Freeholders. Monmouth County, N. J.,! 
for approval of plans of a bridge to be| 
constructed across Compton Creek at 
Belford. N. J., under authority of State | 
law. Navigation on the creek is con-| 
fined to small rowboats and a few| 
launches used in the lobster industry. | 
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Value of Beet Sugar Output — August Exports 
Nine Times That of Cane Crop Exceeded Jnly’s 


Analyst f 


or Census of Manufactures Compares Production 


Figures of Industry for Last Year With 
Former Period 


The value of beet sugar produced in 
the United States in 1929 was about nine 
times the value of the cane sugar pro- 
duced, according to a statement by the 
Analyst for the,Census of Manufactures, 
Paul R. Birge, Sept. 16. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Sugar production in the United States 
last year totaled 1,220,837 tons, valued 
at $112,366,299. "Of that total, 1,070,895 
tons, valued at $100,628,385, was beet 


sugar, and 149,942 tons, valued at $11,- 
737,914, was cane sugar. 

The beet sugar production represented 
increases of 19.1 per cent and 2.1 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 899,- 
396 tons, valued at $98,584,598, reported 
for 1927,,the last preceding census year, 
while the cane sugar production repre- 
sented increases of 29.2 per cent and 
per tent, respectively, as compared 
with 116,041 tons, valued at $9,670,019, 
reported for 1925, the last preceding cen- 
sus year for which the statistics are in 
any way comparable with those for 192. 
The census of ‘manufactures is taken 
at two-year intervals, but conditions in 
the cane sugar industry were abnormal 
in 1927 because of flood conditions wnich 
had prevailed throughout a part of Lou- 
isiana, and as a result, the production 
n that year amounted to only 56,492 
toms; valued at $5,115,169. For that rea- 
son, comparative figures for 1925 in- 
stead of 1927 are given in the prelim- 
inary report for the industry. 


The cane sugar industsy as defined for 


| fuel, 


. 

| cones purposes, embraces establish- 
{ments engaged wholly or principally in 
the manufacture of various grades of 
‘sugar, including refined sugar, and of 
|sirup and molasses, from sugar cane. 
It does not, however, cover the refming 
of purchased raw sugar. 
' Last year 68 establishments were en- 
‘gaged primarily in the production of 
cane sugar, which was a decrease of 26 
since 1925. However, those manufactur- 
ers gave employment to 1,977 wage earn- 
ers; almost as many as were hired in 
1925, and they paid wages totaling $1,- 
401,050, practically as much as was paid 
in 1925. The cane sugar mills paid $11,- 
220,851 for raw materials, containers, 
and electric current last year, 
slightly less than was expended by the 
industry in 1925, and the value added by 
manufacture totaled $5,006,393, an in- 
crease of 170.8 per cent as compared 
with $1,848,640 in value @dded for 1925. 

Of the 149,942 tons of cane sugar pro- 
duced, 30,534 tons, valued at $2,884,281, 
were granulated. This represented in- 
creases of 91.4 per cent in quantity and 
82.1 per cent in value as compared with 
15,957 tons, valued at $1,583,872, re- 
ported for 1925. e 

The 82 manufacturers engaged wholly 
or principally in the production of beet 
sugar last year represented an increase 
of three over the number in 1927. Those 
manufacturers gave employment to 7,530 
wage earners, to whom they paid $9,989,- 
855 in wages, as compared with 7,402 
wage earners and $9,709,969 in wages 
paid in 1927. 


Production of S porting Goods Shows 
Steady Increase During Recent Years 


* 


Census Survey Includes Such Allied Articles as Firearms, 
Sport Shoes and Sweaters 
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produced outside the industry proper in 
| 1927 was $2,713,092, an amoun# equal to 


| 


following tables. ‘he figures for 1929 
are preliminary and subject to revision. 


6 per cent of the total value of this| They are based on actual returns from 
class of commodities made within the| manufacturers who contributed the 


industry. The corresponding value for| greater part of the total value of prod- 


1929 has not yet been ascertained but 
will be given in the final report of the 
present census. 

The statistics for 1929 with compara- 
tive figures for 1927, are given in the 


ucts for the industry at the census for 


| 1927, on returns for those who reported 


for the first time at the census for 1929, 
and on estimates for some manufac- 
turers who reported for 1927 but have 
not yet made their returns for 1929. 


By 38 Millions 


President Announces, Also| 
That Foreign Trade in| 


Last Three Months Was 
Less Than Last Year’ 


Exports from the United States totaled 
$300,000,000 in August, an,increase of 
$38,000,000 over July figures, President 
Hoover announced Sept. 16. Imports re- 
mained at the figure of $217,000,000. 

On a quantity basis, the President said, 
the foreign trade of the Unkted States 
during the last three months has been 
from 80 to 85 per cent of corresponding 
figures for last year. 

The President’s statement follows in 
full text: 

I have received from the Department 
of Commerce preliminary figures on for- 


eign trade for the month of August. 
They show total imports of $217,000,000 
and total exports of about $300,000,000. 
The exports show an increase of about 
$38,000,000 over July. 

The Department has made a study as 
to how far imports and experts have 
been affected by the fall in prices as dis- 
| tinguished from actual quantities. Dur- 
|ing the first seven months of this year 
our exports have decreased about 20 per 
cent in quantity and our imports have de- 
creased about 5 per cent, indicating that 
our buying power has held up much bet- 
ter than that of foreign countries. 


| 
| 





The following tabular statement of the 
total value of merchandise exports and 
imports for August and the first eight 
months of 1929 and 1930, with the pre- 
liminary figures for 1930 ‘corrected to 
| Aug. 13, was made public by the De 
partment of Commerce on Sept. 16 (fi 
| ures in thousands of dollars): ; 


380,564 
369,358 
11,206 


Eo s-ciaskne oclecces Sen 
Imports .. 217,000 
Excess of exports .. 83,000 
| Excess of imports 
| 
1930 ‘ Decrease 
2,642,789 3,406,513 —762%,724 
2,173,429 3,008,713 —835,284 


469,860 


Exports 
Imports ...... 
Excess of 


exports 397,800 





Examiner Favors Plan 
For Road in Northwest 


Approval of the joint proposal of the 
|Northern Pacific Railway and the Ore- 


, 


Manufactures 


‘ 


| 
| 


| 
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use of the, Bible in the public schools 
as a reference book, because of its rela- 
tionship to publications in literature and 
history is prohibited.” 

The full text of the opinion of the At- 
torney General’s office follows: © 

“Hon. N. D. Showalter, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 

“Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your 
letter which reads: j 

“In the public schools of this State 
it frequently becomes necessary to refer 
to the Bible as a.reference book, because 
of its relationship to publications in lit- 
erature and history which are use and 
adopted as our lawful texts. Our books 
on ethics frequently, refer to the Bible 
as a source from which equality, justice 
and fraternity first sprang. Quotations 
frequently call for further reading and 
research also, so that its use in public 
education has come to be a necessity as 
a library of information. 


| 


our, Government is based upon certain 
principles of justice and equality, which 


Book; that each elected official is re- 
quired to take an oath, and that every 
court of justice is required to.-admin- 
ister oaths based upon the injunction 
\found in the teachings and writings. 

“ ‘Because of these things, it seems nec- 
essary to refer to the original sources 
as the best evidence of rights and duties 
of citizenship in order to teach the fun- 
damental truths governing our social or- 
der.® It therefore seems apparent that, 
whether or not we accept the Bible upon 
the same basis, its teachings and ref-: 
erences have come to be important in 
public education and its use seems to 
become in greater and still greater de- 
mand. 

“‘T am familiar with the ruling made 
by the Attorney General’s office some 
years ago, but I do not feel altogether 
certain as to how far we may go in the 
using of the Bible Without violating 
jeither the spirit ‘or the letter of our 
|State’s supreme law.* 2 

“I shall greatly appreciate your opin- 
ion set forth anew on the use of the Bible 
|in the public. schools, in the manner I 
| have indicated, in-order that L may di- 
rect our public school service in con- 
formity with the laws of our’ State.’ 


Interdiction of Bible 


Instruction Called Clear 
“We have passed upon. this or analo- 


| gous questions on a number of occasions 
| holding that the Constitution, especially 





“You are familiar with,the fact that | 


were presumably borrowed from the} 


. 


Washington Board of Education\Receives Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Opinion But Will Hold Hearing on Petition 


For Compulsory Instruction 
+t 


TContinued from Page 1.] 


taining power, the same assurance of 
rights, and the same guarantee of pro- 
tection. If democracy prevails, it must 
continue to be a government “of the 
Peon, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple. 
The church has been accorded inde- 
pendent characteristics, and is cited as 
an organization responding to an. in- 
herent right of worship. e kind and 
jtype of organization rests with the in- 
dividual 6r with an allied group of. in- 
dividuals ‘whose spiritual beliefs har- 
monize with each other. The multiplicity 
of church ’ organizations, which have 
come out.of the recognition of free 
spiritual choice, is evidence of that fact. 


fact that the State. ard 
are founded upon the Bible, which can 


ist without using it as a spiritual guide 
‘and cclesiastical authority. 


Declares Bible Fused 
\In Civil and Ethical Life 


should now turn to other facts affecting 
our Government, which are significant 
in ,this issue. 


of the Old Bible which constitutes the 
recognized Books of the Law. The law- 
givers from the time of Tribonian have 
recognized ,the Pentateuch as the fun- 
damental basis for all constitutional law 
and it .has been accepted as such for 
more than 2,000 years. Blackstone, in 
his conimeittaries, refers to this and de- 
clares it to be sufficiently fundamental 
to cause it to stand through the ages. 
His interpretation, of law, and philosophy 
of constitutional ‘rights, stand unques- 
tioned in our courts of justice. Taking 
a step further, we find that the framers 
of our Constitution recognized The Book 
as the rule and guide in all lawful func- 
tions. The President in assuming his 
official obligations, must place his hands 
| ere open Book and kiss the leaves 


Every elective officer“is required to take 
an oath, which has always been thought 
to be binding because of its sacred ref- 
erence to that, Higher Power. Every 


But this,separation does. not alter the/ 
its civil laws | 


;no more be taken away from our civii! 
responsibilities, than can the church ex-|! 


With the foregoing fully in mind, we! 


1 . Our common law has for} 
its basis the Pentateuch, the five Books| 


as a token of sincerity and _ fidelity. | 


Foreign Trade « 


Right of State Board to Order 
Bible Taught in School Doubted 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept| 16.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the, purpose of the assessment: and 
codlection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: : 

Austria (schilling) ...... ‘ 
Belgium (beiga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 5 Rash ee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ‘ 
Denmark (krone) ; 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) - 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) .... 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) ..... 

Portugal (escudo) ...........' 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) . 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) ........ 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ....... 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 


14.1076 
13.9435 
-7231 
2.9673 
«ee 26.7608 
- 486.0761 
| 2.5180 
, 8.9279 
23.8229 
1.2958 
17.5104 
5.2373 
40.2753 
26:7552 
11.2060 
4.5000 
5962 
19.6592 
26.8668 
19.4014 
1.770: 
31.946 
39.8035. 
28.7500 
28.625 
35.971 
“6 49.3843 
ccvcccccccce 56.0150 
¥ epecccoccocecce 100.1818 
Cuba (peso) 99.9625 
MGXIOB. HOS): -....- dic cusoeecs « Gheeee 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..,..... 82.8911 
Brazil (milreis) 10.1347 
Chile (peso) 12.1525 
Uruguay (peso) 83.5857 
i{ Colombia (peso) 96.5300 
WOME WAOWOE s ieS.. soe uc e 36.3750 


ere wnees 


se eeacece 


ee eee 


Rejection of Claims 


Of Patent Affirmed 





|Lack of Novelty Over Prior Art 
Bars Steel Product 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
making good grades of rail steels, no in- 
vention is involved in making rail steel 
containing carbon and manganese within 
the limits of these broad claims and as 
shown by the patent to Force, in connec- 
| tion with such solid produced or sponge 
| 1ron. 


Affidavits are of record showing com- 
parative results - between applicant’s 


| 





court of justice still recognizes the sacred| product and steel which seems to gome 
oath as necessary. Upon the legal tender| within the limits of the proportions of 
used as money, we find prominently en-|carbon and manganese which applicant 


Summary for the industry, 1929 and 1927: 

Per Cent of 

Increase or 

1929 Decrease (—) 
210 11.7 

10,011 

$11,928,846 


1927 
188 


Number of establishments as 

*Wage earners (average for the 

+Wages . 

7Cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric 
current 

+Products, total value 


9,689 
$11,595,480 


Sgeat) cccces. 3.3 
+ ° 

$19,393,661 
$44,942.778 


13.6 
18.9 


$22,025,315 
$53,459,029 


$48,900,483 
$4,558,546 


23.7 
16.0 


$39,516,476 


Sporting and athletic goods .. 
$5,426,302 


Other products and repair work 
“Value added by manufacture: 
Total vwdaaoe Breet $31,433,714 
Per wage earner $3,140 
Ratio (per cent) of cost of materials, etc., to 
value of product 


$25,549,117 


23.0 
$2,637 1 


412 43.2 eres 


*Not including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based 
on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This average somewhat 


! exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performd if all had 


been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers 
report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown by 
the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage 
earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have 
worked the entire week. Thus in some cases the number reported for a given month 
exceeds the average for that month. 

7Manufacturers’ profits'cannot be calculated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 

Value of products less cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current. 


Sporting and athletic goods (not including firearms and ammunition)—Production, 
by class and value, 1929 and 1927: 
Per Cent of 


Increase or 


1929 1927 Decrease (—) 


Sporting and athletic goods made in all 

industries ....... en ¢*} 
Made in the sporting-goods industry ..$48,900,483 
Made as secondary products in other 


industries 


$42,22 
39,51 


8 


9,56 fs 
6,476 23.7 
(*) 2,713,092 
$17,908,753 
4,690,754 
8,572,607 


4,873,961 





$12,263,862 
3,227,552 
7,563,276 
4,819,226 


Golf goods 

Tennis goods 

Fishing apparatus 

Skates, including parts 

Othtr ‘Sporting, and athletic goods, not in- 
cluding firearms and ammunition 12,854,408 14,355,652 —10.5 

*Data not yet available. 

Sporting and athletic goods (not including firearms or ammunition)— 

s, kind, quantity, and value, 1929: 


aod Production, by 
1929 
Unit of 

quantity Value 
$17,908,753 
6,444,727 


Golf goods, total . ry 
Bails ; 
Clubs— 
Number zeported 
Number not reported 
Shafts 
Caddy bags— 
Number reported 
Number not reported 
Other golf goods 
Tennis goods, total eee ies nate 
Balls (including those for squash tennis 
squash racket) jecas 
Rackets 
Racket frames 
Tennis strings . 
Other tennis goods 
Baseball goods, total 
\ Balls (in 
Bats ... 
Masks 
Mitts and gloves 
Other baseball goods ; 
Football, basketball, boxing, etc., total 
‘Footballs ‘ 
Basketballs and other inflater balls. . ; 
Pads, helmets, and guards for football, basket- 
ball, and soccer were 
Other football and basketball goods.... 
Striking bags 
Boxing gloves 
Fishing apparatus, tota 
Rods— 
Number reported 
Number not reported 
Reels— 
Number reported 
Number not reported aa 
Tackle (including bait, trolling spoons, hooks, 
leaders, etc.) ‘ 
Rod mounting 
reels 
Skates, total 
Roller 
Ice 
Parts aie 
Gymnasium goods : ae 
Equipment for hunting and shootin 
ing firearms and ammunition 
Othér sporting and athletic goods 


Note.—As the purpose of this preliminary re 


Dozen 1,655,847 ~ 
2,649,063 8,034,594 
471,076 
835,482 


Number 


Number 1,104,416 
1,460,078 
148,305 
514,491 
4,690,754 


Number 406,648 


849,756 
628,086 
241,924 


1,797,992 
1,599,259 
470,905 
544,023 
278,575 
5,793,632 
3,164,470 
1,050,638 
75,736 
1,156,132 
346,656 
3,898,226 
618,210 
1,017,346 


924,716 
865,635 
125,426 


721,443 
1,819,697 
25,815 
754,466 


284,407 
21,639 


Number 
Dozen 


Number 
Sets of 4 


1,209,857 


Number 
bg 458,535 


876,952 


Number 944,339 


4,989,516 


332,595 
4,873,961 
2,925,034 
1,782,172 

166,755 
1,054,781 


8s, and parts of fishing rods and 


2,614,944 
684,964 


g, not includ- 
oe 731,184 
1,376,585 


port is to make the census statisti 


sion which will be given them before the publication of the final reports, and are based 
in small part on estimates for those establishments which have not yet made their 
returns. For this reason, some of the items in this report may differ appreciably from 
the corresponding items in the final report for the industry, but it is believed that these 
differences are not of sufficient importance to have any material effect on the value of the 
statistics for practical purposes. 


|gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation| article 1, section 11, interdicts the giv- 


346,893 | 
8,572,607 | 


1,470,501 | 
111,603 | 


cs avail. | 
able at the earliest possible date, thus insuring their maximum current value, they | 
have been compiled from returns which have not received the careful scrutiny and revi- | 


|Company to construct 57 miles of new 


|line from Moclips northerly to a point} 


eon the north bank of the Hoh River, 
about six miles northeasterly from 
Spruce, all in. Washington, was recom- 
mended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Sept. 16 by Examiner 
Haskell C, Davis. (Proposed Report in 
Finance Docket No. 7359.) 


Mr. McKinney Head 


| Of Advisory Council 


Federal- Reserve Board An- 


nounces Election Results 
The Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve Board in its regular 
Fall meeting Sept. 16, elected B. A, 
McKinney of Dallas, Tex., as president 
in succession to the late Frank O. Wet- 
more of ‘Chicago. Walter W. Smith of 
| St. Louis was elected vice president, suc- 
ree Mr. McKinney. 
e full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 


The Federal Advisory Council at its 
meeting today (Sept. 16) made certain 


changes in its organization as a result| 


of the recent death of Mr. Frank “0. 
Wetmore of Chicago and the resigna- 
tion from the Council of Mr. Levi L. Rue 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, of the First 

National Bank of Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Wetmore as representative of the Sev- 
enth District, and Mr. Howard A. Loeb, 
'of the Tradesmen’s National Bank and 
| Trust Company, of Philadelphia, suc- 
} ceeds Mr, Rue. 
Mr, B, A. MéKinney, of Dallas, former 
| vice president of the council, has been 
lelected president to fill the vacancy 
} caused by Mr. Wetmore’s death, and Mr. 
| Walter W. Smith, of St. Louis, has been 
elected vice president. These officers as 
| ex-officio members, and Mr. William C. 
| Potter, of New York; Mr. Harris Creech, 
| of Cleveland; Mr. Loeb and Mr, Traylor 
will comprise the Executive Committee 
of the Council. Mr. Walter Lichtenstein, 
| of Chicago, will continue as secretary. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 13 
Made Public Sept. 16 


| 
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Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,144,950.07 
9,721,147.74 


817,548.54 
» 418,423.24 


internal 


Total ordinary receipts - $12,102,069.59 
Public debt receipts 200,000.00 
Balance previous day 38,085,398.38 


. .$50,387,467.97 
Expenditures 
.. +» $5,209,825.44 
235,033.79 
207,323.04 
4,895.33 


| General expenditures 
| Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
eounts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund , 54,927.45 
Civil-service retirement fund 29,845.66 
820,686.79 


| special ~ac- 


118,962.87 


Investment of trust funds 





Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordi- 
nary receipts . 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures . 
Balances today 


f 
$4,302,201.05 


10,000,000.00 





80,146.50 
35,505,120.42 


$50,387,467.97 


rene eeenee Ot eerees 


weer eee nees 


Total cvcccscccccsocses 


ing of any and all Bible instruction in 
the public schools, 1 Ops. Atty. Con. 
142, Ops. Atty. Gen. 1909-10, p. 135. 
1915-16, p. 154. The question was ex- 
haustively considered by the ‘Supreme 
Court in State ex rel. Dearle v. Frazier, 
102- Wash. 369, and a siimlar conclusion 
reached. The plan therein condemned 
contemplated the giving of. certain cred- 
its for outside instruction upon the 
‘historical, biographical, narrative and 
literary features of the Bible only.’ The 
argument was advanced that this did not 
necessarily involve ‘religious instruction’ 
| within the meaning of the Constitution, 
but the Supreme Court held that the 
term ‘religious instruction’ was used in 
the Constitution in its broad rather than 
sectarian sense and, therefore, included 
any form of Bible instruction. A careful 
reading of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the cited case leads us to the 
conclusion that the use of the Bible in 
the public schools ‘as a reference book 
bec@ase of its relationship to publica- 
tions in literature and history’ is pro- 
hibited. ; 

“Yours respectfully, S. W. Anderson, | 
| Assistant Attorney /General.” 


Parts of Constitution 
Affecting Issue Quoted 


| The full text of Dr. Showalter’s! 
|statement follows: X 
The recent inquiry made by this office, 
lasking the Attorney General’s opinion 
as to whether the Bible could be used 
as a reference book in the public schools, 
represents a question wholly different 
from any other’ submitted to the At-| 
torney General, or to the consideration 
of our courts. Questions formerly sub- | 
mitted had to do with the use of the) 
Bible in conducting devotional exercises 
|as a part of the school day program. The | 
| answer to such inquiries were based upon | 
\two provisions of the Constitution: 
| “Article IX, Section 4, ‘all schools 
maintained or supported wholly or in 
part by public funds shall be forever 
free from sectarian control or influence.’ 
' “A¥ticle I, Section 11, ‘* * * No public 
|money or property shall be appropriated 
|for, or applied to any religious worship, 
jexercise or in§truction * * *.’” 

The two foregoing provisions were un- 
doubtedly intended to prevent church or 
sectarian dominance or control of any 





| 


bought to have the right to 





| governmental function. And public edu- 
cation has always been considered a defi- 
‘nite part of State governmental re- 
sponsibility because of positive declara- 
tion set forth in the State constitution. 


State and Civil Laws 
Held Founded on Scripture 


In explanation of the constitutional 
provisions just quoted, it should be re- 
membered that church’and State were 
both recognized in our national Consti- 
|tution, being positively separated as to 
| duties and responsibilities. The church 
was completely divorced as a govern- 
| mental function) and was given recogni- 
tion as an independent spiritual organ- 
ization to be directed, operated, and 
maintained in accordance with the con- 
| scientious beliefs of the people. 
| The new republic recognized all men 
|as created equal and believed that each 
was endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among them—life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, All were to 
share alike in the responsibilities of this 
|new form of government which recog- 
| nized freedom, liberty, with justice and 
equality for all. In building a constitu- 
tion the contraversal points were mainly 
of religious character; and this seems 
to be the chief reason for declaring that 
religion had another function and did not 
belong as a part of State government. 
| So, church and State have been defi- 
a nitely separated, but jin such a way as 
to make each stronger in its respective 
field. The State must react to the wishes 
and to the will of all the people con- 
sidered en masse, and must guarantee 
to each citizen the same type of sus- 





graved “In God We Trust.” From these 
references’ and from many more which 
;could readily be pointed .out, it is easy 
\& deduce t fact that the organized 
|plan, and fuf¥ictioning influence of our 
|Government are based upon the. Holy 
|Book. Furthermore, these principles are 
positively adhered to in the guiding 
promotion of our. civic code. 

So completely has the Bible been fused 
into our civil and ethical life that we 
find it constantly quoted and referred to 
in literature, in history, in civics, in civil 
government, and finally in the daily press 
which comes to our door each morning, 
and has a large part in shaping the ideals 
as well as the thinking of our ‘people. 
Textbooks used in the common schools, 
especially those referring to the subjects 
just named, have numerous references 
to that important library of books called 
the Bible. So we find that correct teach- 
ing necessarily requires the original 
source books as important reference. To 
withhold this, handicaps the work of the 
teacher and denies her the right of using 
reference material which is basic and 


|fundamental in the building and main-4 


taining of our social order. 

Reasoning as a layman, I recognize a 
distinct differenee between use of the 
Bible as a reference library, which is ac- 
cepted as a basis and guide to good gov- 
ernment; from that which has to do with 
its use as a spiritual guide and sectarian 
influence. The former seems necessary 
to the perpetuation of free government; 
while the latter should always be recog- 
nized in the freedom of conscience and 
religious worship. So the public school 
ake such 
references as_may be necessary for good 
government and for the interpretation of 
our social practices-and standards; and 
accord to our churches the responsibility 
of spiritual direction and religious teach- 


ing. 


Motor Law in California 
Is Held Unconstitutional 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
license to drive, based upon the ability 
to satisfy a money damage judgment, 
gives to the person. of means a distinct 
advantagg which has-no connection what- 
ever wit his ability to drive, and de- 
prives another person of valuable prop- 
erty rights because of his lack of means, 
thus unfairly discriminating against 
him. This,is in the nature of providing 
a penalty, and amounts to a denial of 
the equal protection of the law, and 


|has desi 
steel. 


It is found, however, that applicant 

as compared his steel to one of sub- 
| stantially the same proportions of car- 
| bon and manganese as would be possible 
within the limits of proportions set forth 
in the Force patent. The comparative 
tests, therefore, are not such as to give a 
fair comparison. 


It is noted that the resuJts shown by 
applicant’s steel are somewhat higher 
in yield point and tensile strength and 
| lower in elongation per cent and reduc- 
tion of area per cent. These results, 
however, are exactly in the direction to be 
expected if the percentages of carbon 
and manganese are higher as was true 
as between the two samples compared. 

We find no results set forth in these 
affidavits which can be regarded as be- 
ing of a surprising or unexpected na- 
ture. They are regarded ‘as being within 
the possible range.of variations of thesé 
tonstituents which are well known among 
steel makers. We consider that the 
above claims fail to set forth patentable 
novelty over the cited art. 


Claim 6 is definite in that it sets forth 
definite ranges of percentages, but we ob- 
serve that these percentages come within 
the possible range disclosed by Force and’ 
that their ‘only novelty would be in 
broadly producing the steel from sponge 
iron or solid produced iron disclosed by 
Parsons et al. We are unable to agree 
that patentable novelty is involved in 
the matter set ferth in this claim. 


Decision of Examiner Affirmed 


After the examiner’s statement had 
;beén’ forwarded and in connection with 
the affiidavits an amendment was pro- 
posed for the specification in which ex- 
tensive details, said to be disclosed in 
a certain application of another appli- 
cant (Hornsey) were set forth. In the 
examiner’s supplemental statement it is 
recommended that this amendment be 
admitted. 

It appears that this question was not 
within the jurisdiction of the primary 
examiner in accordance with Rule 68 and 
likewise it is not wthin the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Appeals fok the reason 
that it does not affect the question of - 
the merits of the appeal. It would ap- 
pear to be a matter subject to petition, 
as noted in Rule 68. 

A new claim is presented in the brief 
but for the reasons stated in Ex parte 
Moore, 1923 C. D. page 13 we must de- 
cline to consider the same. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 


gnated as standard or usual rai} 


lh 








should not be tolerated,” | firmed as-to the appealed claims. 
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Lasting Investment 


UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT SYSTEM is contributing conspicuously 


to the development of over 800 
States, Canada and Great Brita 


communities served in the United 
in. Increasing earnings and grow- 


ing demand for electric and gas service emphasize the soundness 


of this System's securities. 


Fer information regarding Usil- 
ities Pewer & Light Corpere- 
tien and its securities consult 
your leeal investment dealer or 


write fer descriptive literature. 7 
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Class A Stock ts tended en Now 
Yerk amd Chieage Steck Ex- 
changes. Class and Commen 
Stecks are traded on New York 
Carb and Chicage Steck Exchanges 


Uriurries Power « Licht Secures Company 
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_ State Finance 


Minnesota Area 
Shows Increase 


- InAugust Trade 

> ' 7 ) 

Volume of Business Al-) 
though. Improved ‘ Over 
Low Level of July Stull) 
Less Than Year Ago “| 


State of Minnesota: 
Minneapolis, Sept. 16. 

The volume of business in the Ninth 
Federal Reserve District during August| 
continued to be smaller than a year’ago,! 
but recovered somewhat from the ex- 
tremely low fevel of July, when busi- 
ness men, according to the preliminary 
summary of agricultural .and business 
conditions, prepared by the Federal Re-; 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, assumed a 
waiting attitude until the effects of the 
drought and hot weather could be as- 
cegtained, 

he bank summary follows in full 
t@st: 

The daily average of debits to indi-' 
vidual-accounts was 22 per cent smaller 
in August than in the corresponding 
month a year ago, but rose above the 


| 


{ 





1928 level for the first time since April. 
The index of debits to individual ac- 
counts,, adjusted to remove seasona 
variations, rose from 99 in July to 11 
‘ August, but was materially lower than 

e index for August, 1929, which was 
the peak for the, post-war period. — The 
adjusted country check clearings index 
also increased from 94 in July to 98 
jn August, but was lower than the index 
for August last year. 


Recovery in_Butter Prices 
_Decreases, as compared with the vol- 
ume a year ago, occurred in freight car- 
loadings, building permits, flour and lm- 
sted product shftpments, department 
store sales and copper and iron ore out- 
put. Electric power consumption in the 
eastern part of the district increased in 
the latest month, as compared with the 
same month last year. The employment 
situation at Minneapolis became less sat- 
isfactory during August. 

The estimated cash income from. Au- 
gust marketings of cash crops, dairy 
products and hogs was 21 per cent 
smajler than the income from market- 
ings in Augtst last year. All estimated 
items decreased, with the exception of 
flax. Prices of all of the major farm 
products of the district were lower in 
August than a year ago. However, but- 
ter ~rices recovered notably in August 
to an average of 38 cents per pound, 
which was 5% cents higher than the av- 
erage price paid in July, whereas the 
average seasonal increase is 1 cent per 
pound between July and August. In 
August, butter/prices were only 212 cents 
lower than in ‘August last year. 


India’s Annual Trade 
Exeeeds Two Billions 


Dozen Merchant Establish- 
ments Handle Bulk of 
« Large Foreign Business 


~. _ By Charles B. Spofford Jr. 
Trade Commissioner, Department of 
Commerce, Calcutta 
With imports and exports together to- 
taling more than $2,000,000,000 a year, 
india now ranks annually as sixth or 
seventh among the trade nations of the 
world. It is exceeded regularly by only 
“the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France and Germany and usually—but 
not always—by Canada and Japan. 


A large portion of India’s overseas 
- business is in the hands of scarcely more 
than a dozen important merchant 
Only two of these firms are Indian, onevis 
Swiss, one is American, and the re- 
mainder are either British or Japanese. 
All of them have been established for a 
great many years and generally have 
very large assets. Some confine activities 
to one area and others have branches in 
all principal commercial centers. Jute, 
tea, wheat, cotton, cotton goods, rice, 
sugar, metals, and oilseeds are the chief 
products handled by~ these firms, ‘but 
many of them carry hundreds of miscel- 
laneous import and export commodities. 
A récent-analysis indicates that approxi- 
mately 50. per cent.of the country’s ex- 
ports and 25 per cent of its imports are 
handled by this small group of firms. 


One large Calcutta house which deals 
in raw jute, jute manufactures, linseeg, 
shellac and miscellaneous items does ap- 
proximately .10 per cent of India’s total 
foreign trade. Its annuaT exports: of 
jute and jute products alone amount to 
ports more 


¢ than $25,000,000 worth of cdtton goods 


each year. The remainder of the small 
roup of houses—not mere than 10 to 
2—do approximately 25 pencent of the 
country’s trade. Two of these - located 
in southern India account for roughly 
5Q per cent of the trade of that area, 
ag one operating in Burma’ exports 
$12,000,000 worth -of rice annually. 
The chief reason for this unusual, sit- 
\uation is due to the character of the 
‘trade. Most Indian exports consist of 
such raw, materials as jute,-cotton, oil- 
seeds, manufactured jute and shellac; the 
imports are made up largely of cotton 
goods, sugar and metals; Commodities 
of this nature usually trade on a very 


small margin, and must be handled ‘on’ 


a large scale to be profitable. Small 
firms generally are unable to compete 
successfully with large ,ones in Indian 
commodities that are handled in bulk. 

The balance of India’s imports being 
'verydiversified require specialization and 
consequeiniy are sandied by a_ large 
nuniber of. firms, ~ Many of jhese are 
small, and among the. larger ones are 
ingluded branches of foreign manufac- 
turers. With bazaar merchandise othér 
than cotton goods, a substantial share 
is imported thcous® commission houses. 
Much of the bazaar merchandise im- 
ported from the United States finds its 
way into the market+ through this 
inedium. 


Markets for.Toy Balloons. 


Toy rubber balloons find an excellent 
market ‘in the southern republies, where 
the Latins have a natural fondness for 
gaily eovered objects at ¢ 
ther festive occasions. Mexico is the 


uses. | 


Seasonal Employment Increase 
Reported by Western Districts 


ves 
Summaries of Conditions in Mountain and Pacific States 


Show Surplus of Labor 


Absorbed by Agriculture 


HILE improvement was shown in 
employmient for August showed. 


the monthly statement of the Employment Service made public Sept. 12.| ~ 


(A sytiopsis of the statement, with 


and Middle Atlantic Districts, was printed in the issue of Sept. 13. Sum-} 
*| maries of the East North Central, West North Central, South Atlantic Dis- | 


tricts and part of the East South C 
issues of Sept,'15 and/16.) 


The full text of summaries for the remainder of the country follows: 
’ + 


A 


Tennessee 


The supply~of labor throughout this 
Statee continued considerably in ex- 
cess of all requirements during August. 
A decrease in manufacturing activity and 
employment was hoted in several of the 
major industries. Practically all coal 


mines were reported to be in operation, | 


but part-time schedules prevailed ana 
there was a decrease in forces, with a 
urplus of miners apparent. Reduced 
mployment was registered in the lum- 
her mills, the majority of which were on 
part-time schedules, with a surplus of 
workers apparent. Decreases in working 
schedules and forces occurred in the tex- 
tile mills and fhany idle workers were 
evident in this industry. Employment 
increased in the furniture factories and 
woodworking plants. Workers were re- 
leased from the stone, glass, and ,clay 
products plants, food and kindred prod- 
ucts plants, paper and printing éstablish- 


ments, chemical plants, the iron and stee! | 


industry, and“other miscellaneous indus- 
tries. In many of the principal centers 
there were active building programs un- 


der way but there was an oversupply of | 


these craftsmen apparent in many sec- 
tions of the State. Highway construc- 
tion, municipal improvements, and farm- 


ing activities. furnished employment to | 


many workers. 
A 


Alabama 
The supply of labor throughout this 


State continued in excess jof all require- | 


ments, The majority of the coal mines 
Spennted on part-time schedules and a 
small decrease in employment-was regis- 
tered, with a surplus of miners evident. 
Although there was a slight reduction 


mills, the majority of these mills re- 
ported full-time schedules: Part-time 
operations, a decrease in employment, 
and an oversupply -of workers were ap- 
parent in the textile mills. Employment 
increased in the furniture 





steel industry, stone, glass, and clay 
products .plants, metal and metal-prod- 
Ikindred products plants, railroad repair 
shops, and other miscellaneous indus- 
tries. Building, highway construction, 
municipal improvements, and farming ac- 
| tivities furnished employment to many 
| 





skilled, and unskilled workers. 
A 
Mississippi 

| Some decrease in manufactiring ac- 
| tivity and employment was noted in sev- 
| eral industries throughout the State dur- 
ing August. Forces and operating sched- 
ules were reduced in the Jumber mills 
and many idle workers were reported in 
this industry. A decrease in employ- 
ment occurred in the textile mills, many 
worked part time, and an oversupply of 
labor was evident. Employment gains 
were made in the iron and steel industry 
and stone, glass, and 
plants. Workérs were released from the 
|railroads, metal and~ metal ~products 
plants, and cther miscellaneous indus- 
tries. There was sufficient building ‘un- 
der way to employ many craftsmen, but 
a surplus: of building-trades ‘men was 
apparent in the larger centers. High- 
way construction furnished employment 
to many workers throughout the State. 
There was‘r. demand for farm help in 
a few localities, with an adequate sup- 
ply of this class of labor available. 


Mountain District 


[Including the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Idaho, Montana, and Colorado] ’ 

A 


New Mexico 
Industrial activity and employment of 





in the forces engaged in the lumber! 


clay products-| 


x 
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in Industry Not Wholly 


/ 


' 
‘ 


several industrial lines the volume of | 
little change from July, according; to | 


State summaries for the New England | 


entral District.were published in the | 


|ers is anticipated by the middle of Sep- 
|tember. The cotton gins will commence 
\their seasonal runs during September. | 
|The sawmills will probably comtinue to 
|operate intermittently for the next few 
|weeks. A moderate surplus of manu- 
‘facturing help existed, with a large sur-; 
|plus of metal-mine labor apparent. 
Building continued fairly active, and} 
construction under way or soon to start 
{included public-school buildings, com- 
{mercial structures, considerable miscel- | 
laneous telephone construction, and other 
good-sized projects, with the supply of 
building labor equal to all requirements. 
The’ 1930 highway-construction program 
has expanded to a Summer-peak basis, | 
with an ample supply of highway con- 
struction and maintenance labor avail-| 
able. Railroad dctivities were somewnal 
|below normal during August; however,. 
an‘increase is expected during jSeptem-| 
|ber, with the supply of railroad labor 
yemple for immediate demands. 
A. 


Utah 


1 





A seasonal increase in, employment | 
was noted on highway cofstruction, in | 
the railroad freight-transportation * de- | 
partments, and in the canning factories; 
| however, this was somewhat offset by 
the continued curtailment which * pre- | 
vailed in miscellaneous manufacturing 
establishments, in the flour mills, and 
in building. ‘Harvesting of the grain, 
vegetable, and fruit crops offered em: | 
| ployment to many workers, and harvest- | 
ing of the gugar-beet crop will absorb ! 
additional. -vorkers toward the latter | 
| part of September. A surplus of agri- 
;cultural help was apparent throughout 
| August. The beet-sugar factories will 
| start their ~easonal operations during ' 
| the next 30 days. | 
Metal-mining, ore-milling, and smelter | 
| operations continued below normal, and 
ia large surplus of metal-mine labor ex- ! 
listed. An increase in coal mining is | 
| expected in September, with an adequate | 
| supply of coal miners available. There | 








factories. | was a fag volume of building —under ‘ules in most instances; however, the can-') 
Workers were Teleased from theiron and} way, including considerable telephone ‘ning factories increased operations to a| 


improvements, high- | 


| work. Municipal 
and other outdoor | 


| way construction, 


ucts plants, chemical plants, food and| work increased somewhat. No shortage |Will start their seasonal operations th 


|of any class of labor was reported, ¢ | 
| A | 
Wyoming 
Activity and employment showed. a} 
|seasonal increase in connection with} 
| highway construction, agricultural work, 
railroad freight transportation, coal min- 
| ing, and in the canning factories during 
| August. A further irerease in activity 
|is expected in September in the railroad 
|} freight-transportation shop departments 
}and in connection with the sgricuitural | 
pursuits. Harvesting of the grain and 
vegetable crops and fruit picking and| 
|irrigation work gave employment to 
| quite a number ~-of laborers, while har- 
| vesting of the sugar-beet, potato, and | 
|other miscellaneous Fall crops will be 
| started in September. 
The majority of the manufacturing 
|establishments. worked below normal; 
' however, the oil refineries worked on| 
| fairly satisfactory schedules and the can-! 
ning factories increased activities to a| 
| Summer-peak basis, which should be con- | 
| tinued throughout the next 30 days. The 
beet-sugar factories are expected to start 
, their seasonal operations~the latter part 
|of September, which will mean employ- 
|/ment for many skilled and semiskilled 
|laborers.. Metal-mining activities con- 
| tinued on a curtailed basis. Coal mining 
| showed a seagonal increase and a mate- 
rial improvement is_expected in Septem- | 
| ber. Fairly steady operations prevailed | 
|in the producing oil fields. \ 
n 


| There was a fair volume of buildi 

under way in the larger cities; however, 
the amount of work was not equal to 
that usually under way at this period of 
the year. Considerable telephone con- 
|.struction was reported. Highway con- 


State to Study | 
Finance Plans at : 
© Special Session 


+ 


igallon in the gasoline tax to aid the 


| was apparent. 


jand sawmill operation continued below 


ns 


| 


| 
Louisiana Legislature Is, 
Called Together. by Gov-| 


| 
| 
| 


ernor to Consider Various 
Projects | 


~ 


State of Louisiana: © 
Baton Rouge, Sept. 16. 

Governor Huey P. Long, on Sept. 15, 
called the* Louisiana Legislature into 
extraordinary, session, to open the night; 
of Sept. 16. | 
The legislation.to be considered at the 
special session includes a proposal to 
amend the State constitution to provide 
368,000,000 for roads and bridges, in- 
cluding a $7,000,000 bridge at New Or-| 
leans; a proposed increase of 1 cent per | 


schools and the port of New Orleans; a 
$5,000,000 bond issue for a new State 
capitol building; and other matters of | 
minor importance. 

The call of the special session, which | 
is limitéd to eight days duration, comes | 
as the result of a campaign statement 
made by Governor Long, during his re- 
cent successful race for a seat in the 
United States Senate. | 


eo 


and some increase in activity is expected 
in connection with the railroads. Metal- 
mining and allied industries continued ; 
on a curtailed basis, with no improve- 
ment anticipated in the immediate fu- 
ture, and a large surplus of metal miners | 


Building and general construction was, 
fairly active and work’ under way in-| 
cluded a $400,000 dam and considerable | 
miscellaneous telephone work. Logging 


normal. Highway construction increased 
and contracts for several additional proj-| 
ects were let during the month which; 
will soon be under way. Very little ac-| 
tivity was noted in the railroad mainte-| 
nance-of-way, shop, or transportation de-| 
partments; however, a seasonal increase 
in the forces employed in the shop and| 
freight-transportation departments is ex-| 
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NESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1930 
Security Issues 


Insurance Urged ‘for Persons . 
Hurt in Automobile Accidents 


| Similar Compensation as Provided for Industrial Workers | 
Is: Advocated by Chairman of State Com- | 


mission of 


\ 

In a debate with Austin Jy, Lilly, 
general counsel of the Maryland 
Casualty Co, Baltimore, Md., Fred 
M. Wilcog, chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, advocated 
compensation insurance for victims 
of automobile accidents. The debate 
took place before the recent meeting 
of the American Bar Association in 
Chicago. Publication of the full text 
of Mr. Wilcox’s address began in 
the issue of Sept. 15, continued inthe | 
“issue of Sept. 16 and concludes as | 
follows: 
Like as for/ the industrial accident, 
common law liability has proven that it) 
was miserably unjust in its conception. 
It has shady parentage and the pity is| 
that it had mot /died “a-bornin’”’. I chal-| 
lenge these interests to defend its suit-! 
ableness for the motor vehicle accident: 
field. 


An attorney for insurance interests 
publishes what he is pleased to call an 


answer to the compensation plan_pro-| 
posed by Judgé Robert S. Marx, of Cin- | 
cinnati. While Judge Marx has contrib- | 
uted much in the way of outline of his| 
thought -upon the detail provisions of a} 
compensation system, his theme has been 
that further disposition of rights and 
liabilities for motor vehicle injuries by 
the present plan is intolerable and must 
be supplanted by a plan that will dis- 
tribute the burden without regard to 
negligence. 

Living, as he does, in Ohio, it was per- 
fectly natural that she should think of 
the insurance plan, in terms of rw 
funds, and that is the “fly in the oint- 
ment.” He has been giving himself to 
the consideration of fundamental needs 
as shown by the statistics of times, and 
any man who thinks he is “answering” 
Judge Marx-by inquiring as to what he| 
will do with the hit-and-run driver, how 
he will compute the earnings of children 


| 


7 
der way by a public-utility company, in- | 
cluding hydroelectric construction and 
the laying of a natural-gas pipe line, has 


3 


a ‘seasonal character “improved during | struction increased and a large number 
August. Plant activity was maintained|of men were~employed. Railroad main- 
on a fairly steady basis. Harvesting and | tenance-of-way forces were maintained 
threshing were in full swing and fruit} on a reduced basis; however, a slight in- 


pected in September." There was an am-jgiven employment to about 3,000 men. 

ple supply of lator for all requirements! Actual construction started August 16 

in all localities. on the 200-mile railroad project between 
e ae | Keddie, Calif.,.and Klamath Falls, Oreg. 
Montana 


& 
an em aepi te of labor was apparent Oregon 
roughout August, embracing practi-| : : : . wan | 
Gally all trades. The manufacturing es- The employment: situation improved | 


: : \slightly during August. The seasonal 
tablishments worked on part-time sched- peak of employment, which occurs dur- 


ing this month, found many men out 
of work ‘in all lines. Logger g was at 
a low ebb and lumber production in- 
¢ rane ee ees woe harvesting, | 
ws | together with picking and canning of va- 
oe met of nena h _ mining, | rious fruits oT gave employ- 
P arly of Copper, snowed no 1M-| ment to the usual number of workers 
provement and several metal mines were | ‘x at vo) f t uctio aie es 
temporarily closed. Other mines worked | /* 2°° ye OS Senanry WEE ee 
part ‘time and the smelter’ plants and|!™ Progress: A 
ore mils also operated below normal. | 5 
Washington 


There was a seasonal increase in coal 
mining which is expected to continue! Logging, and lumbering operations, | 
both in the fir and pine districts, con- 


thretahewt September. j é 
ere was a further curtailment in tinued at a low level during August, 
with only a slight increase noted over 


lumbering activities and additional log- 
germen were released. Practically all} : 
of the smaller sawmills were closed, last month. Some of the slack in ” 
thi . ;employment demand in the lumber in- 
while several of the larger sawmills re- dustry was taken up in calls for fire 
ported part time. Many workers’ were fighters. Highway construction required 
employed in the agricultural districts in} more eS the usual numbér of men. | 
eer = the harvesting of vari- | Building continued active and indications 
eyopes will be harvested during: the nest| coke Win hee ne en 
‘ este ring the next| early Winter. s the demand for labor | 
30 to 60 days, which will mean employ-|reached the usual seasonal peak, unem- | 
a ae Ey, Seat. Sears Seigweny eran ceatrnaet pare the 
r were un-|greater number of workers finding em- 
der way. daring August. Building, tele- named in the harvest fields. Orchards 
yoone ty aphen, highway construction | are pt es. on transient laborers 2] 
continued in fairly good volume, offering | peach and pear picking are getting ufder | 
employment to many laborers. There|way. The canneries absorbed a small | 
was a slight seasonal increase in railroad-| part of the labor surplus with more péo- | 
freight activity the latter fart of Au-|Ple to be employed in fruit packing and 
gust and additional workers will prob-| canning operations during September 
ably be employed during September. jand October. ‘ 
A 


peak basis, which is usual at this time 
of the year. The beet-sugar factories 


< 








| will some day waken to a realization that 


| benefitg are paid without regard to negli- 
| gence. 


| age by fire or theft, 


| death while riding in a motor vehicle. 


|man to establish freedom from 


| from the car driver who ran him down? 


| it down? 
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- Bank Supervision 


Changes of Status 
v—of— -* 
State Ban1.s 


California, Kentucky, Minnesota, Texas 
West Virginia 
California: Will C. Wood, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced, Bank of America 
of California, Los Angeles, given permi- 
}sion to locate branch in’ Beverly Hills. 
and the unemployables, how much .the| California Bank, Los Angeles, given per= 
automobile owner will have to pay for) Mission to change location of branch from 
premium and the like, is simply failing 802 Santa “Monica Boulevard, Santa: Monica, 
to rise to the importance of the subject. |'® 1401 Third Strect, same city. 
For one, I would like to hear what he has} American Trust opens oe ner 
to say of the justice and benefits and|#iven permission to change location o 
economy and encouragement to safety a ee from 1050 Taraval Street to 1001 
the system he is endeavoring to, perpet! araval Street, San @rancisco. 
Kentucky: 0. 8, Denny, Bank Commis- 


uate. : 
te g Lee — announced, State Bank of La 
Sen | Grange, Grange, articles of incorpora-_ 
Indemnity Purchase Called | tion led with Secretary of State. Capital,” 
Return to Primitive Custom _| $25,000. 

° ; : oe 6 : Minnesota: A. J. Veigel, Commissioner 
‘ An ad of an information bureau | Banks, has announced, Oak Park Stale 
or casualty insurance companies says:/Bank, Oak Park, closed. 

“The _ whole compulsory imsurance; Texas: James Shaw, Bank Commissioner, 
scheme is, indeed, a twentieth century|has announced, Farmers and Merchants 
revival of the primitive custom of per-| Bank, Lindale, closed. 
mitting the purchase of immunity for| West Virginia» L. R. Charter, Commis- 
misdeeds. Its advocacy is in effect a con- sioner of Banking, has announced, Farmers 
fession that our supposedly highly de-|@nd Merchants Bank, Ggssaway, consoli 
veloped civilization cannot master the|4ated with Bank of Gassaway. . 
highway accident problem and that it is.|-—rrree———— ———————_————. 
ee es ewe the legal | Insurance for Wiscqnsin show the follow- 
cede 0 ric tribes in which compen-|; : , 
satieat was the. eqtablished penalty for me figures on precentage of benefits to 
injuries and prevention though commu-|Pemiums collected: 
nity enforced restraint’ was unknown. It ” 1929 S«yr. av. 
is a throw-back to the days when the law| Automobile fire............005 26.7 30. 
of crime as a public offense was in proc-|Acident and health.. 62.5 47.6 
ess of formation, one of those childish| Automobile liability 40.9 
reversions to the archaic, which strangely | jut P- d and collision 42.5 
enough, often characterize the plots and|'’0™*™en’s compensation...... 63.7 58.8 
plans. of the professional: reformer of | In the field of automobile liability, out 
today.” fa |of $5,525,000 premium collected in 1929, 

This. effort reminds.me of the president | the losses paid amounted to only $2,208,- 
of one of the stock insurance companies | 000, just 40 cents out of $1. It is a con- 


who hit upon th illi j vith | : : 
tee peuatlaa a “eis ee a | Servative estimate that nearly one-half of 


and excitement over certain forms of for-| the, 40 cents that is recovered by the in- 
eign government or lack of government, |Sured party goes for attorneys’ fees, wit- 
he could deal mutual insurance in the;ness fees, court and other collection ex- 
compensation field a deadly blow by the | pense. And this takes no account of the 
publication of a screed in which he | burden this system puts on the publie for, 
branded the promotors of such forms of | the services of the courts. I query 
insurance as “bolshevists.” |whether after all te expense items are 

Well, those who think to halt progress | accounted for and discharged the net re- 
by charging proponents with being pro-|t¥rn is more than 15 cents on $1. x 
fessional reformers, and sociaiists and) Compare these figures with the experi- 
bolshevists, and what not, and those wh ence of insurance companies under work- 
madly, but without conviction, wave the|men’s compensation in Wisconsin... For 
constitutional guarantees of ‘‘due proc-|1929 they returned benefits of $4,910,000. 
ess of law” and “right of trial by jury,”|out of $7,716,000—nearly 64 cents out of 
each dollar. And this at small expense 
cost to the beneficiaries, probably less 
than 5 per eent. 


Wisconsin 





what they were suffering was, after all, 
just an obsession. 
In every other field in which msurance 


underwriting touches auto accidents,| System Inadequate 


In Field of Accidents 


Again I assert the absolute lack of 
fitness of the present system for the 
motor accident field. I challenge its 
sponsors to demonstrate that itis fune- 
tioning in a manner that squares with 
|decent regard for the rights of those 
most involved. The future of the present 
plan holds nothing of promise. ‘Conges- 
tion of the highways will hardly improve. 
lf it does then auto traffic speeds up and 
for the gas leak with a macth, and they|Pedestrians must run and dodge for 
pay the owner benefits under his accident | Safety zones or keep off the streets. 
policy to boot. Why all the pressure for} It has been the rightful boast of{the 
retention of a system that requires a|Wisconsin bar that although lawyers 
negli- | constituted a large percentage of the leg- 
damage|islative membership at the tinfe of the 
h adoption of the Wisconsin Compensation 
Why do they not rise to the dignity | Act and while it destroyed in large part 
and sublimity _of interest -which they|the lucrative per8onal injury business,) 
apply in their life insurance program by|every man met his duty and supported 
snatching up the burden when men lay|the measure and a lawyer governcdy ap- 

| proved it. e 

We should accept the necessity for de- 
velopment of this program as our task 
é . |and go about it with genuine earnestness 
Remember that every item of damageland a sintere.determination to produce a 
now resulting to persons and property by|plan that will bring semblance of order 
reason of’ motor vehicle accidents are and justice and economy out of the chaos . 
being borne by some one. The benefits| we are in, proceeding ail the way without 
recovered from the insurer of a car) prejadice against established mterests 
owner are insignificant when related to|and with a desire to make use of their 
total damage. The rareness with which|service whenever and wherever it may be 
legal liability attaches, the experlse of|done without material hindrance to -the 
collection, and all the other handicaps|fundamental*purpose of the system itself, 
make of the present system just one Publication of the full text of Mr. 
sore disappqintment. Lilly’s reply to Mr. Wilcox will begin 

The reports of the Commissioner of| in the issue of Sept. 18. 


For collision damage you may 
recover though negligent, and for dam- 
And it is the same| 
under/ their accident policies. In fact,| 
they ‘make a special play for business.on | 
the “double indemnity provision” for 


And the same is true in ‘nsurance| 
writing generally. They pay for the! 
house that burned because. the owner, 
lighted the fire with kerosene, or looked 





gence before he can recover 


Commissioner’s Report 
On Percentage Benefits 








Colorado 


A large number of workers were ‘em- 
ployed in the agricultural areas during 
August, harvesting the various crops. 
Harvesting of the sugar-beet crop will 
start the latter part of September, giv- 
ing employment to ‘several thousand 
workers, Other agricultu@al work will 
engage additional help during the next 
30 days--. There was a siight decrease 
In operations in the majority of the 
manufacturing establishments; however, 
the-canning factories increased activities. 
The sugar-beet factories will start their 
seasonal runs late in September on a 


picking started the latter part of the 
month, resulting in a large increase 
in the demand for miscellaneous farm 
workers, of whom a surplué was ap- 
parent. Cotton harvesting is to start 


‘early in September which will offer em- | 


ployment to a large number of cotton 
pickers, with am ample supply of this 
class of help anticipated. Metal mining, 
particularly of copper,- continued. on a 
curtailed. basis. A seasonal increase in 
coal-mine operations,and employment oc- 
curred the latter part-of the month, with 
. further inerease expected in Septem- 
er. 

Building and general construction con- 
tinued fairly active and work under way 
or,soon to start includes the $10,000,- 
/000 Middle Rio: :Grande 
project, .school buildings, commercial 
structures, municipal improvements, and 
utility extensions. The supply. of build- 


ing labor continued ‘slightly in excess [t 


of demands throughout August. The vol- 
ume of highway construction increased 
somewhat; * contracts for several new 
projects were“let. this.month, and it is be- 
lieved_that additional Federal-aid proj- 
ects will be let during September. High- 
way and maintenance work has absorbed 
a large number of laborers. Activity 
and .emplo¥ment in the various railroad 
departments continued below norma!; 
however, an improvement is expected in 
September. 


A 
Arizona 

Except for metal.mining, ore milling, 
and smelter-plant activities, and logging 
end sawmill operations, which continued 
on\ a greatly curtailed basis, industrial 
activity and employment were, main- 
tained on a fairly steady level through- 
lout August. Gold mining increased 
{somewhat. Harvesting of the cantaloupe 
)erop was finished the early part of the 
month; however, most of the released 
| workers secured employment in_ soil- 


tuce crop ,and cotton picking, which 


conservation | 


|erease in railroad-shop and_ freight- 
| transportation forces occurred in the lat- 
|ter part of August, with a further in- 
|crease in the freight-transportation de- 
partment anticipated in September. The 
surplus of labor apparent included build- 
\jng-trades men. 
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Nevada 


The industrial employment situation 
was not altogether satisfactory, except 
in building and highway construction 
which increased in volume and engaged 
additional help. Metal mining, ore mill- 
ing, sheltering activities, lumbering.and 
railroad work was maintained on a cur- 
‘tailed basis and a large surplus. of all 
classes of labor was, apparent through- 
out the month. Additional workerg were | 
employed on the farms in connecti6n with 
he harvesting of the grain and hay 
crops. The manufacturing establish- 
ments operated below normal except 
|those manufacturing building materials, 
|which reported fairly steady schedules. 
Building and general construction con- 
| tmued fairly. active throughout the 
|month and includes the naval ammuni- 
|tion plant at Hawthorne.. There was no 
‘demand for construction workers on the 
| Boulder Dam project, which has not yet! 
been started. While railroad activities 
were maintained on a curtailed basis, a 
seasonal increase in the railroad freight, 
transportation, and motive-power forces 
is expected in September. 
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* Idaho 


Harvesting of the grain, fruit, vege- | 
table, and hay crops and other miscella- 
neous farm work gave .employment to, 
/many workers throughout this State, dur- | 
ing August. e harvesting of /the| 
| sugar-beet crop will be fully under way | 
/during September. with: an increased de- | 
|mand for help. The manufacturing es- 








arnivals and|ecultivation work incident to the Fall let-|tablishments worked below normal, par- for all requirements. 


24-hour-day basis with approximately 
8,000 skilled and semiskilled workers en- 
gaged. Metal mining (except gold) and 
ore milling remained below normal. A 
smelter at’ Durango reopened with prac- 
tically a full force engaged. There was 
@ seasonal increase in coal mining. 
Building, telephone construction, rail- 
road work, highway construction, and 
other outdoor activity continued in fairly 
good volume, affording employment to 
many skilled and unskilled laborers. A 
large number of male and female work- 
| ers have been absorbed in those institu- 
| tions catering to the tourist traffic. Rail- 
jroad freight and motive-power forces 
were increased slightly the latter part 





fof August and a material increase in em- 


ployment is expected in the raiiroad shop 
and freight transportation forces dufing 
September. A surplus of labor prevailed 
in some localities and no shortage of any 
class*of help was reported in any sec- 
tion of, the State. 


° SE $1.13 for the 
Pacific Division 
{Including the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California.] 
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California 


Activities in connection with the har- 
vesting and canning of various crops con- 
tinued to employ numbers of workers. 
Cannery operations were nearing the 
peak with lovertime’ schedules in effect, 
which ‘will be ‘continued for another 30 
days. No shortage of labor was appar- 
ent in the-canning industry. More help 
will he needed for ‘the harvesting of 
pears, plums, and other fruits in E}- 
dorado County, for apple picking in Santa 
Cruz County, for prune and hop pick- 
ing in Sonoma County, for the grape 
harvest in Madera County, and for let- 
tuce harvesting in Imperial County; 
however, an oversupply of labor exists 
The suspension of 


Cities Service 
™ every Friday, & P. 


Net to CITIES SERVICE Common 
stock and Reserves rose from 


31, 1929 to $1.45 for the year 
ending July 31, 1930. 

During the same 
SERVICE COMPANY'S net earn- 
ings increased from $37,961,- 
996 to $55,889,191. 

The number of investors who 
own CITIES SERVICE Cemmon 
stock has grown from 200,241 
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on August 15, 1929 to 396,213 
on August 15, 1930. At the 
current market price CITIES 
SERVICE Common stock yields, 
annually, over 6%% in stock 
and cash—payable monthly. 
Mail the coupon below and we 
will send you, without obliga- 
tion on your t, an interest- 
ing booklet describing CITIES 
SERVICE and its investment 
securities, 


year ending July 


period CITLES 


Branches im principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
634 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service 
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organization 
and the imwvestment possibilities of its securities. 
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ticularly those plants manufacturing | operations in the silver and copper mines 

lumber products, Seasonal operations|has created a surplus of miners. A 

will probably start the latter part of|quicksilver mine ins expected to™resume 

September in the beet-sugar factories operations at an early date. Work un- 
, ; 7 


pied States’ best market in this area,|started in the. Yuma, Salt River, and 
lowed. by Brazil and Chile, (Depart-|Coolidge districts the latter part-of Au- 
t of, Commerce.) _gust. A large demand for cotton pick- 
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for California Government * - 


Judicial System Ch 
cil 


anged, Governor’s Coukine 
Organized, Departments Combined and 


Budget System Introduced 
By C. C. YOUNG 


Governor, State of California 


tunity The United States Daily has 

afforded me, of presenting a report 
as to reorganizations effected and im- 
provements proposed in our State gov- 
ernment, I shill devote myself particu- 
larly to the executive or administrative 
department of that government, al- 
though it may better fill out the picture 
if 1 also say a word respecting the leg- 
islative and judicial departments. 

These are in theory. independent 
branches, coordinate with the executive 
branch, and might be expected to re- 
sent anything ‘ike officious interference 
on the. part of the Executive. As a 
matter of fact, however, the most cor- 
dial relations exist between the three 
departments, and I feel certain of en- 
tire cooperation in whatever sugges- 
tions may be made for improving the 
eficiency of either our legislative or 
our judicial system. 

The first service which government 
sells to its customers is in fact the 
legislative—the service of making wise, 
usable, desirable laws. Constantly the 
men who represent us in Legislatures 
are trying to improve their product. 

With the California Legislature I 

. have had a long association and inti- 
mate acquaintance. Our Legislators as 
a whole are conscientious, hard-work- 
ing, and devoted to the public welfare. 
The common impression that they are 
continuously caacting a vast amount of 
needless new legislation is an errone- 
ous one. By far the greatest portion 
of our statute hook is confined to the 
amending and modifying of existing 
laws, frequently shortening or repeal- 
ing portions of those laws,’ rather than 
adding to them. 

However, the very fact that these 
amendments are necessary suggests the 
chief weakness of the legislative sys- 
tem in this as well as in every other 
American State. These continuous 
changes in our laws are a result of the 
absurd haste with which these laws are 
made; a result of trying to compress 
work which should properly occupy two 
years into a legislative session of three 
months, most of it, in fact, into the last 
frenzied month of that session. 

I believe that this condition exists 
through no fault of our Legislators. I 
believe that it can be remedied, and 
that California can point the way to 
this remedy for all her sister States. I 
believe that the remedy consists in the 
careful preparation of most of ourleg- 
islation prior to the beginning of legis- 
lative sessions. 


I TAKING advantage of the oppor- 
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As I have said, this condition has 
been largely due, not to the Legislator, 
but to the public and to the executive 
branch of the government; for it is an 
open secret that most of our legislation 
is devised and introduced on the one 
hand at the behest of business inter- 
ests, of agricultural associations, of so- 
cial workers, and of the countless other 
erganizations and individuals that make 
up the public; and on the other hand 
by various State departments, which, 
as I have noted in 18 years of legisla- 
tive experience, have been especially 
tardy in attending to the preparation 
of their bills. 

If these bills and most of the others 
from outside sources are ready by the 
first day of the new session, it will ef- 
fect a revolution in legislative proce- 
dure which may mean more to our State 
than any other single governmental re- 
form. 

Regarding the judicial branch of our 
government | need say but little. Ad- 
vertising and publicity have already 
educated the reople of our State to de- 
mand a better product, more promptly 
delivered, from the courts of the State. 


This education of the voters—a proc- 
ess Of advertising—induced the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment 
creating a judicial council. 

This council is enabling our courts, 
like any modern industry, to discard 
much of their obsolete machinery, and 
to replace it with procedure built for 
the needs of today. Legislation which 
we accomplished this year has added 
to the effectiveness of the changes. 

Our courts have -been made mobile. 
Judges on completing the work of their 
own county can be readily transferred 
to congested courts im another county. 
State contributions to judges’\salaries 
have been stabilized and further re- 
moved from politics. Additional judges 
have been provided. 

The courts themselves are bending 
their efforts to the elimination of red 
tape, worn-out procedure, and delayed 
justice. In furthering these efforts 
this administration proposes to give 
every possible iid. 

It is in the executive or administra- 
tive branch of government that the 
Governor reaily serves as general man- 
ager for the corporation we call the 
State. In this branch there has been 
amazing growth during the last quar- 
ter century, not only in Cajifornia, but 
in all the other States. The customers 
have placed orders for new services of 
numberless different kinds. The stock- 
holders have directed the management 
to. fill. these orders and render these 


services, though many of those served 
do not know of the work being done in 
their behalf. 

Does the lady in San Francisco who 
purchases silks from the Orient know 
that her State maintains the harbor, 
built the docks, and pilots the ship by 
which the commodity comes in ? 

Does the Los Angeles purchaser of 
electric lighting or telephone service 
or railway transportation know that his 
State is regulatimg the rates and condi- 
tions of service on his behalf, and that 
one of the problems of the present day 
is to see that this regulation is just and 
equitable? .. 

The Californfa Commonwealth is:sell- 
ing service of a thousand types—pro- 
tecting workmen, insuring employers, 
punishing lawbreakers, conserving for- 
ests, reclaiming lands, alloting the wa- 
ters, eradicating diseases, building 
highways and regulating the traffic 
upon them, caring for the insane, 
guarding our farms and orchards 
against destructive pests, managing our 
parks, regulating oil wells, protecting 
fish and game, educating children in 
public schools, maintaining the world’s 
largest university, training our teach- 
ers, filling our professions, aiding in 
th support of orphans, providing jobs 
for workers znd seeking workers for 
employers, regulating working and 
housing conditions for migratory and 
immigrant laborers, providing inves- 
tors with protection against frauds, 
regulating banks and insurance compa- 
nies—these are a few among the many 
services which California sells. 
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As the State’s activities: have thus 
grown more and more complex a very 
large number of boards, commissions, 
and institutions have been created, and 
a very large number of officials em- 
ployed, all operating independently of 
one another, all appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and responsible to him, all the- 
oretically under his direction, but so 
many and so varied that no one of them 
has been able to receive any adequate 
share of his attention. Finally, there 
had arisen more than a humdred of 
these governmental agencies, each of 
them performing a function so essen- 
tial that it must of necessity be main- 
tained, yet when taken together so 
many in number that proper supervi- 
sion seemed impossible. 

Moreover, there was much wasted 
effort, since many of these agencies 
were so interrelated in their nature 
that their functions often overlapped. 
There was also frequent conflict when 
work done by one agency failed to har- 
monize with the work carried on by an- 
other. Then, too, there were natural 
rivalries among the various agencies as 
to the relative amount of State «support 
to which each was entitled. 

. Altogether it presented an impossible 
situation for which a remedy was obvi- 
ously demanded. 
fornia made a preliminary study of this 


~ problem to determine whether it might 


not be possible to organize these agen- 
cies into governmental departments. At 
that time only a begimning of the work 
was accomplished, and since that time 
until this year r:othing of the kind has 
been attempted. However, our chief 
constructive task has been this reor- 
ganizing and departmentalizing of the 
State government. 

During the past few years similar 
work has been undertaken in ~ other 
States, but we have devised one feature 
in which, so far as I know, California 
is the pioneer, and which has already 
been quoted in other States as the 
“California plan.” 


A 

In a word, we have not only grouped 
the work of our State government into 
departments, appointing as directors of 
these departments the ablest specialists 
we could secure, but we have made of 
these directors a Governor’s council, 
which at :egular’ monthly intervals 
shall meet in the Governor’s office to 
discuss with him in orderly fashion the 
various problems which confront the 
State. 

Under each of these departments the 
work is carried on by divisions, and at 
stated intervals the division chiefs are 
called into conference by their depart- 
ment heads in meetings corresponding 
in form and purpose to the meetings of 
the Governor’s council. 

The laws creating State departments 
and the Governor’s council went into 
effect on July 29, 1927. On Aug. 29, 
1927, the first meeting of the eouncil 
was held. This was a notable event, in 
that it was possibly the first attempt in 
an American “ommonwealth to assen- 
ble a board of directors who should 


discuss the business of the State in ex-. 


actly the same manner that a similar 
board of directors might discuss the 
business of some great industrial cor- 
poration. ‘ 

Unlike the latter, however, our coun- 
cil meetings are open te the press and 
the public, to the end that the people 
of the State may get a clearer notion 
as to the activities of their government. 
Unlike the latter, also, each director of 
this council is the manager of his own 
special department, and has_a complete 
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Police Organization 
Centralized by Massachusetts 


Jurisdiction and Activities of Depart- 


ment of Public Safety Are Outlined by Acting Commissioner 
By PAUL J. NORTON 


Acting Commissioner of Publi¢ Safety, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
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N THE Massachusetts Constitution 
we read: “Each individual of the 
society has a right to be protected 

by it in the enjoyment of his life, lib- 
erty and property, according to stand- 
ing laws.” 

In accomplishing this, one of the 

most important elements is the protec- 
tion afforded by the police. For those 


purposes, the personmel of the Massa- ~ 


chusetts Department of Public Safety, 
successor to the Massachusetts District 
Police, are vested with police authority 
and perform their duties in accordance 
_ the following scheme of opera- 
ion : } 

A Division of State Police under the 
direct charge of the Commissioner of 
Public Safety; a Division of Inspection, 
including building. amd boiler inspec- 
tion, under a chief of inspections; a 
Division of Fire Prevention, including 
service of fire inspection throughout 
the State and service of fire prevention 
in the metropolitan fire prevention dis- 
trict, under a State fire marshal; a Bu- 
reau of Sunday Censorship, acting un- 
der the law rélative to the observance 
of the Lord’s Day, chapter 136 of the 
General Laws, under a censor of Sun- 
day entertainments; a bureau of expert 
assistants to the Commissioner; a bu- 
reau for the storage of liquids; a State 
Boxing Commission, acting under the 
provisions of chapter 147 of the Gen- 
eral Laws. sia 

The Division of State Police infudes 
a Detective Tureau and a uniformed 
force. The former enforce the crim- 
inal law generally amd investigate fel- 
onies where no organized police are 
maintained, when requested, prosecute 
cases in the municipal and district 
courts and act as aides to the district 


~~gency duty. 


attorneys in the preparation and prose- 
cution of cases in*the Superior Court. 
They are also available for special in- 
vestigations for the Executive Depart- 
ment, the Attorney General’s office and 
other State departments. 

The uniformed force is organized in 
four troops with headquarters at stra- 
tegic points throughout the State and 
are equipped with means ‘of swift 
transportation for patrol and emer- 
They are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the laws generally, 
protecting property, apprehending crim- 
inals, controlling trafic and assisting 
local authorities when requested or in 
emergencies. 

The personnel assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Fire Prevention perform their 
duties under the supervision of the 
State fre marshal. Investigation and 
inspection is performed by officers of 
the State police assigned to the Divi- 
sion of Fire Prevention and assigned 
to designated ¢‘stricts. 

The duties of the Building Inspection 
Division include the general enforce- 
ment of State building laws and regu- 
lations; examination of applicants for 
motion picture operators’ licenses; in- 
spection of motion picture booths, and 
examination of applicants for licenses 
as operators of elevators in towns hav- 
ing no building inspector. 

A State Boxing Commission enforces 
the laws, rules and regulatioms govern- 
ing boxing im this Commonwealth, and 
supervises boxing exhibitions conducted 
under the authority of these laws. 

In 1631 the first organized watch or 
police was established in the town of 
Boston. Since that time, the organiza- 
tion and facilities for operation of the 
guardians of the public safety have 
grown and developed in keeping with 
the growth cf society. 
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knowledge of its activities. At each 
meeting hediscusses with the Gover- 
nor and his fellow directors some im- 
portant phase of these activities. _ 

Frequently an issue is raised which 
involves other departments, and a plan 
for coordinated action is Arranged 
around the council table. Occasionally 
a director finds some perplexing situa- 
tion in his department which he feels 
it worth while to lay before the Gover- 
nor and his fellow directors. 

Thus a Governor is brought into con- 
stant touch with every phase of the 
State’s work, and im making his deci- 
sions on State problems is surrounded 
by a body of trained specialists upon 
whose counsel and advice he may rely. 

Already 13 of these departments 
have been organized and are actively 
at work, These departments are: Agri- 
culture, education, finance, industrial 
relations, institutions, military and vet- 
esans’ affairs, investment, natural re- 
sources, penology, public health, public 
works, professional and vocational, so- 
cial welfare, standards. 

Except for a very few boards which 
can be departmentalized only by con- 
stitutional amendment, the hundred or 
more independent activities which ex- 
isted a few years ago are all merged 
into 18. well defineal, coherent depart- 
ments of the State. 

Please do not understand me to claim 
that by the organization of these de- 
partments and the creating of this 
council I have automatically solved all 
the governmental problems which will 
come before me. I do know, however, 


that in no other way could I have 
gained such intimate knowledge of 
these problems, or such a feeling of 
confidence that by the help of my fel- 


low workers a proper solution for each : 


may ultimately be found. I feel that 
by this reorganization we have gone a 
long way toward putting the business 
of the State on a sound and business- 
like basis, ‘ 

Possibly the most important single 
piece of work 1 hich hasbeen attempted 
this year is the financial set-up known 
as the budget. Despite the budget pro- 
visions of the State Constitution, up to 
the present year we have never had a 
complete and comprehensive budget of 
our State’s revenues and expenditures. 
Such a bua@get was prepared in 1927 
and 1929 showing in detail every dollar 
of expenditure proposed for the present 
biennium, and every dollar of revenues 
which may. be anticipated to meet those 
expenditures. 

In previous years we have had par- 
tial budgets, showing selected portions 
of the expenditures. Now the whole 
story is told in plain figures without 
any concealyment or reservation what- 
ever, Every item of anticipated reve- 
nue is set down, with a careful analysis 
of the source from which ‘it comes. 
Every item: of expenditure is listed and 
compared with the amount of the same 
item for the receding biennium. By 
means of this comparison the percent- 
age of increase for one biennium over 
the other ean be checked readily. It is 
an aid to sound, businesslike govern- 
ment, 
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“ Deciding 


Questions of Fact 


by Laymen 


Viewed by Michigan Jurist as Best Method 
Ever Devised Despite Imperfections 


. By GLENN C. GILLESPIE, 


Circuit Court Judge, State of Michigan 


bers of the bench and bar gener- 
ally, that the present administra- 
tion of justice in the United States 
presents many examples of glaring in- 


I’ WILL BE conceded, by the mem- 


_efficiency. 


In the resulting:scrutiny of our ju- 
dicial system it is not surprising that 
much criticism has been directed at an 
institution that has been considered 
the very bulwark of our liberties—the 
jury. ‘Among the remedies proposed is 
that a judge, or board of judges, be 
substituted for the jury in all trials. 
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One of the first indictments against 
the present jury system is that it has 
not kept ‘pace with social and political 
changes; that it has deteriorated and 
that we have outgrown it. It is argued 
that the functions of the jury as shown 
by history were twofold, first as a trier 
offfacts and, second, as a protection 
against the exercise of the tyrannical 
power of the sovereign and by a cor- 
rupt or unjust judiciary. 

To the student of history, and fortu- 
nately we have many in our legislative 
halls, these arguments will carry but 
little weight. While it-is true we have 


‘no tyrannical or oppressive sovereign, 


and our civil rights and liberties are 
safeguarded and guaranteed by the 
United States and State Constitutions, 
yet there are still many ways in which 
an arbitrary judiciary might deprive 
us of some of those things which we 
have been accustomed to accept as a 
matter of course. 

While judges like to feel they are 
independent, and not influenced by the 
feelings or wishes of our constituents, 
yet they are all human, and consciously 
or unconsciously, they are apt to some 
extent to shape their actions so as to 
satisfy a majority of the electors whose 
votes have been responsible for placing 
them. ; 

Distressing instances of the failure 
of juries to faithfully discharge their 
duties cannot be denied, but, until 
some better method -for the trial of 
issues of fact has been devised, few 
will seriously contend we should dis- 
card the entire system merely because 
mistakes occasionally occur. 

Another indictment against. the jury 
system is that it is inefficient, and, is, 
in a large measure, responsible for the 
delays in our court system. That some 
juries are inefficient cannot be denied, 
and it also must be admitted it takes 
considerably longer to try many cases 
with a jury than without, but this is 
largely due to methods ~ procedure 
which may easily be remedied. 

Some progress has already - been 
made along this line. By the simple 
adoption of a rule, without the neces- 
sity of legislation, the Supreme Court 
has placed in the hands of the trial 
judge the power to conduct the exami- 
nation of all jurors in either civil or 
criminal cases. 

A 


% The rule has been strictly enforced 


by all of the judges in our circuit since 
its adoption, and it,is safe to say that 
the average time spent in the examina- 
tion of juries does not exceed 10 min- 
utes. It is an easy matter to.frame a 
set of comprehensive questio»s which 
will speedily bring, out ‘the disqualifi- 
cations of_any prospective juror, and 
it is very seldom, at the conclusion of 
the examination, that any additional 
questions are suggested by counsel for 
either party. 

So much for some of the criticisms 
which have been directed against ‘the 
jury system. In spite of all that has 
been said the jury system, while ad- 
mittedly not entirely satisfactory, is, 
after all, the best method under all cir- 
cumstances which has ever been de- 


vised for deciding important questions 
of fact in judicial proceedings. 

Several methods are suggested to 
hring about some relief which everyone 
familiar with the work of our courts 
will admit is needed. ' 

The time is not far distant when we 
will see a decided decrease in the num- 
ber. of jury trials, -At present, owing 
to the difficulty under the present prac- 
tice of protecting the record and per- 
fecting an appeal where a case is tried 
by the judge without a jury, attorneys 
hesitate to waive a jury trial. 

When the new rules of practice and 
procedure, which the menvbers of~the 
Supreme Court now: have undér consid- 
eration, are finally adopted, we have 


every reason to believe this objection / 


to the waiver of a jury trial will be 
eliminated. 

There is no denying the fact that 
many jurors, whose names are re- 
turned for service, are unqualified to 
fill the position. Every term of court 
we see jurors who, by reason of physi- 
eal disability, lack of intelligence, bias, 
prejudice, or because of an arbitrary 
or pugnacious disposition, are not qual- 
ified to render efficient jury service. 

Some of this difficulty could be 
avoided, and we would secure a better 
and more intelligent class of jurors if, 
once each year, before the supervisors 
return the list of names of prospective 
jurors, the judges“Would meet with the 


members of the Board and discuss the’ 


qualifications of a good juror, and point 
out the necessity of exercising greater 
care in making a selection. 
A 
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In all criminal cases, since the pas- 
sage of the Criminal Code in 1927, the 
trial judge is given the right to make 
such comment on the evidence and the 
testimony and character of the wit- 
hesses, as in his opinion the interests 
of justice may require. This beneficial 
provision, which restored to the judge 
in the trial of criminal cases the right 
to be something more than a mere ar- 
bitrator, has been in effect in the Eng- 
lish and Federal courts for many years. 
It permits the judges to give the jurors 
the benefit of his experience and ren- 
der assistance in all matters which are 
submitted to the jurors for considera- 
tion. - 

From time to time there has been a 
great deal of’ discussion as to whether 
it would not be advisable in civil and 
all criminal cases, except possibly cap- 
ital offenses, to permit a verdict by less 
than 12 jurors. 

That there is a great deal of merit 
in the proposal cannot be denied. A 
less than unanimous verdict is provided 
in civil cases by the Constitutions of 
16 States, and in 9 other States is per- 
mitted by law. In several of the States 
the Constitutions permit a decision by 
less than 12 jurors in criminal cases, 
except in capital cases, 
permit a verdict by a three-fourths ma- 
jority of the jurors in civil cases would 
be advisable but-along that line in 
criminal cases should be withheld. until 
we can determine from experience 
whether or not such & change is ad- 
visable. ‘ 

The advocates of the abolition of the 
jury system at present have the public 
ear and are undeniably gaining ground. 
Those who follow the work of our 
courts have little difficulty in citing one 
or more cases where an apparent mis- 
carriage of justice has occurred, and 
are using these instances to bolster up 
arguments in favor of the abolition of 
the entire institution. They ignore the 
hundreds of cases in which just and 
proper verdicts are returned every day, 
concerning which no prominent head- 
lines appear in any newspaper, and in- 
dict the entire system because of the 
publicity, given to a few of its failures, 


[Maine's Antihitch-Hiking Law 
New Legislation Found to Be Effective 


' By GENERAL.JAMES W. HANSON 
Chief of Highway Police, State of Maine 


T MAINE Antihitch-hiking Law 
has been-effective and is a deter- 
rent to the very great nuisance of 
soliciting transportation. from passing’ 
motorists. F eae 

The law governing begging, inviting 
or securing transportation in any mo- 
tor vehicle is found in chapter 317, 
Public Laws of 1929, which provides as 
follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for. any person 
while upon any public highway to en- 
deavor by words, gestures.or otherwise, 
to beg, invite or secure transportation 
in any motor vehicle not engaged in 
passenger carrying for hire, unless 
said person knows the driver thereof or 
any passenger therein. Provided, noth- 
ing in this act shall prohibit the solici- 
tation of aid in the event of accidents 
or by persons who are sick or seeking 
assistance for the sick; and provided 
furthermore, that the exception for 
sickness shall apply only in cases of 
bona fide sickness in which an emer- 
gency exists. 


“Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $50, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 30 days, or by 
both fine and imprisonment.” 

This law became effective on July 13, 
1929. Prior to its becoming effective, 
the law was well advertised through 
the press to the people of the State. 
Police records do not/show a single 
case of prosecution for violation of this, 
act since it was passed, which may be 
accepted as proof that the law is effec- 
tive and is well understood by the peo- 
ple of the State. a 

Only two instances have come to the 
notice of the writer and upon question- 
ing the parties, it was found that they 
were out of State people and were not 
familiar with the laws of the State and 
were ignorant that they were violating 


the State law. 


Legislation to _ 
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